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Song of Spring. 


BY MARY C. BENNETT. 


The bright and joyous spring, 
From winter’s icy fetters free, 
Comes forth as quecnof land and sea; 
Fresh as the morning, 
Fair as the dawning, 
Beaming from skies of azure hue; 
Her balmy breath will soon renew 
All life, and beauty bring. 


The merry, merry spring! 
Dancing light o’er the velvet lawn, 
‘Mid sparkling dews of early dawn, e 
Fanning the mountains, 
Swelling the fountains, 
Rippling through the meadows and streams, 
Gay ‘mid the clouds and bright sunbeams, 
Is charming, merry spring. 


O, the musical spring! 
That tunes in rich harmonious strains 
Sounds from the valleys, hills and plains; 
aint echoes rhyming, 
With sweet belis chiming, 
Softly blend with the woodman’s song, 
And tuneful notes that all day long, 
The forest songsters sing. 


We hail thy advent spring! 

Our choral anthems loud we'll raise, 
And warblers herald forth thy praise; 
Soft breezes blowing, 
Streams ever flowing, 

Gliding o’er earth with tender care, 
Freighted with blessings rich and rare, 
Unceasing tributes bring. 


Ou rosy scented wing, 
Clad in transcendent robes of light, 
Girded with rainbow tints, so bright, 
Ever regailing, 
Sweetly exhaling, 
Life-giving power thou bring’st to earth; 
Thy pregnant breath gives glorious birth 
To flowers that crown thee, spring. 


The soul-inspiring spring! 
That wakes the world to new delight, 
Unfolds its treasures to our sight; 

Richly preparing 

Scenes more endearing, 
Raising our thoughts to God above, 
Where, ’mid the fountains of his love, 

Reigns one eternal spring, 


San Francisco, March Ist, 1884. 
Pulpit Thoughts. 


[Selected from sermons by Dr. Frederic R. 
Marvin, preached in the First Congregational 
Church of Portland, Or. | 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 


At the concert of the Orchestral Union 
how many different kinds of persons agree 
iu acommon love for music. How many 
diverse instruments combine to produce one 
harmony—one melody—one grand musical 
effect. The trombone never reviles the 
flute, the violin never quarrels with the 
drum, there is no schism between the cornet 
and thecymbal. All these agree to produce 
in their different ways one faultless concord 
of sounds. They all seem to be singing onc 
grand and glorious lesson to the Church of 
Christ, and well would it be could she hear 
that song: 


‘*Let party names no more 
The Christains world o’er-spread; 
Gentile and Jew, and bond and free, 
Are one in Christ their head.’’ 


VITAL DOCTRINES, 


We arecoming to see that doctrines that 
separate us, and that we call vital, are not 
vital at all. Some of them grew up out of 
long ages of theological conflict, and some 
of them are purely speculative. The Church, 
weary of her long and useless warfare with 
shadows, is going back to Christ, and upon 
that Rock of Ages shall rest the great and 
glorious Church of the future. 


MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, 


It is not right to estimate ministerial suc- 
cess by the number who unite with the 
Church. The growth of a church cannot be 
determined by the numerical increase. God 
looks to quality and not quantity. If that 
minister is most successful who adds to his 
church the largest number of souls, there 
are churches that are lamentable failures 
when compared with those of Rome, and 
thus measured, the most successful church 
of allis, prehaps, the Mormon. How few 
converts Jesus had when he died. If we ex- 
eept the Pentecostal out-poaring, Dwight 
Moody has, in all probability, brought more 
men and women into the Church than any 
Of the apostles. At the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christain era, there where only 
about 500,000 professed followers of our 
Saviour in all the world. The world is not 
to be converted by numbers, but by principle; 
not by a large, but by a holy Church. 


UNCHURCHED CHISTIANITY. 


We used to say offevery man who led a good 
life outside of the regular church commun- 
ion, ‘‘He is an excellent moralist, but no 
Christian.’’ Why no Christian? ‘Because 
he makes no profession.’”’ But we now 
know that a Christian life isthe best of all 
professions—is, in fact, the only true profes- 
sion. There are thousands of Christian 
men outside of the churches—men who illus- 
trate in their lives the principles of gospél 
ethics. They should unite with the Church; 
but they are Christians, wherever they are. 
And there is to-day a vast amount of dis- 
tinctly Christian work done by secular socie- 
ties. The Free Masons, Grand Army of 
the Republic, and various benevoient organ- 
izations, are full of the helpful spirit of 
Jesus. The ecclesiastical vessels are not 
large enough to hold the glorious religion of 
the New Testament—it overflows’ the 
Church, andruns out into the world to bless 
all classes and conditions of men. 4I have 
no doubt that the average morality of the 
outside world is to-day better than that of 
the Corinthian Christian of nearly two thous- 
and years ago. There is a vast unchurched 
Christianity all around us. 


THE WATER OF LIFE. 


Ina dream I saw two men stand above a 
parched and sun-baked valley, high up on a 
mountain, wherea clear Jake, fringed with 
flowers, reflected the deep blue of heaven. 
One of them, with his own hand, hollowed 
a channel from the lake to the brink ofa 
precipice, and ailowed the pure water to fall 
into the valley below. Then the flowers 
sprang up on every side, and the wilder- 
ness blossomed as the rose. So our Savior, 
with his pierced hands wounded for our sins, 
hollows the way for the stream of divine love 
to flow over the crue! precipice that sepa- 
rates God and Heaven from our sin-parched 
and famine stricken souls. And when the 


the flowers of Christian experience spring 
up on every side. 
SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


The sacred concert is an opening wedge 
for the Sunday theater, and for every kind 
of Sabbath desecration. The Passion Play, 
and every other dramatic. blasphemy, natur- 
ally follow after it. The Passion Play may 
not succeed now; but when th e public con- 
science has been destroyed by Sunday 
amusements, we shall have in all our large 
cities the fearful spectacle of a theater 
crowded with pleasure-seekers, all gazing 
curiously with opera giasses into the shad. 
ows of Gathsamane, and applauding with 
profane levity the suffering Son of God up- 
on the cross of Calvary. Whink of the 
wretch who would dare to impersonate Jesus 
upon the cross, crying up through the ropes, 
pulleys and pasteboard of the theater, ‘Eli, 
Eli, lama sabachthani!’’ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me? 

SUNDAY PAPERS. 


Iam opposed to Sunday papers because 
they have a direct tendency to draw men 
away from the strict and careful observance 
of the Lord’s day. Men who take them are 
tempted to remain away from church to 
read them. ‘They enable a man to advertise 
his goods and secular interests on Sunday. 
They de not furnish religious reading mat- 


ter. The moral tone of most of them is not 
only low, but actually vile. They are, 
most of them, bad in every way. I want to 


see the old Puritian regard for sacred things 
return. Sunday, Church, Bible and Christ, 
these are solemn and blessed realities. 
THE BIBLE, 
I do not assign to all portions of the scrip- 
ture the same importance. The ‘‘Sermon on 
the Mount’’and the Pauline Epistles are of 


. more value than the geneologies of the Old 


Testament. All parts of the Bible are suf- 
ficiently, but not equally inspired. It would 
be a good thing if we could have a volume of 
Scripture Selections for children. There are 
portions of the Bible that ought not to be 
placed before the little ones—for instance 

David’s adultery, the pecular sins of Sodom, 
and a portion of Proverbs, and all of the 
Song of Solomon. There are arts of the 
Bibie I could not read from the pulpit, and 
you would be justly displeased should I dis- 
regard the sense of propriety in my scripture 
lessons. But all this does not destroy the 
inspiration of the Bible. I know of some 
medical books that should not be given to 
children, nor even to ignorant adults, but it 
does not follow that those books are not 
true. I do not receive the Bible as a text book 
in science, history or art, but as a spiritual 
guide. It is God’s word of life and love to 
man. 

TOBACCO AT THE LORD’S TABLE. 


I have heard it objected to the common use 
of the cup at the Lord’s Supper, that men 
whose mouths are foul with tobacco juice, 
will lift to their lips the emblem ofa Sa- 
viour’s purifying blood, shed to cleanse soul 
and body, and will then pass it to a pure, del- 
icate and refined lady, to whom the very 
thought of tobacco is repulsive. Whatever 
is offensive to a pure and sensitive woman, 
is displeasing to God. Let all who defile 
their mouths with tobacco, cleanse them- 
selves thoroughly before coming to the com- 
munion table, or remain away. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


Roman Catholicism is the dry-rot of all 
religion. It is the accursed foe of all liber- 
. ty, light and progress. Its scarlet robes are 
dipped in blood and blasphemy, and its tracks 
over the ages may be traced by cruel massa- 
cre and nameless outrage. It licentious 
priesthood is the bane of civilization. 
When Luther broke its power, and restored 
the Bible to mankind, I think the holy an- 
gels in heaven must have tuned theirharps 
to a new song. 

FALSE HUMILITY. 


God wants us to be manly in our religion, 
ani he is not pleased when we cringe and 
frown. He calls us not into slavery, but 
into sonship. The sons of aking should 
have a kingly spirit. When you find a man 
whose religion is servile, and whose humili- 
ty is mean, whose prayers are serpentine; 
who crawls to the Throne of Grace, you be- 
hold a man whose whole life is a dishonor 
to the faith he professes. When you find a 
man who constantly confesses in his public 
prayer that he is a worm, a vile, polluted 
and corrupt creature in every affection of 
his heart, you are quite safe in taking him 
at hisown estimate. Don’t touch his note 
unless it is You will find him too 
much of a worm to pay his debts. We de- 
spise meanzess and servility—so does God. 
God does not want his children to come 
creeping to him upon all-fours, as if He 
were a cruel tyrant to be appeased by a 
cringing and crouching abasement. A wise 
author has written: ‘‘When you find a man 
whose religion is pretentious and vainglori- 
ous upon Sunday, and obsequious and ser- 
vile at the mid-week prayer-meeting, you 
had better do business with him upon a cash 
basis.’’ Humilily is good, but its counterfeit 
is the basest of all metals. Self-deprecia- 
tion is no part of humility. The sons of a 
king should stand upon their feet in kingly 
fashion. 

THE SOUL OF MAN. 

The soul of man is like a shell cast upon 
the shore of time by the restiess surges of 
eternity—it sings of the ocean. 


THE MISSION OF SORROW. 


Great sorrows lift us upon their lonely 
heights into the realms of spiritual vision, 


rainbow of his promise. 
A ROSE IN THE HAND OF DEATH. 

A little one, beautifully robed for burial, 
had been placed in its coffin with an un- 
opened bud of the Rose of Sharon in its tiny 
hand. An hour later the unopened bud had 
become a full-blown rose while in the co 
hand of death. How many beautiful flow- 
ers of faith, hope, love and charity, bloom 


in our hearts as gifts from the dead. 
J. S. K. 


The health office report for the week 
ending last Friday shows the mortality 
for the week, in this city, to bave been 
as followa: Total number of deaths, 78. 
Sex—mule, 48; female, 35. Nationali- 
ties—United states, 47; foreign countries, 
31. Color—white, 67; Mougolian, 9; 
African, 2. Age—under ove year, 14; 
over 80 years, 2; (1 centenarian). The 
principal causes of death were: Consump- 
tion, 14; heart disease, 6; typhoid fever, 


4; pneumonia, 5; diphtheria, 3; apo- 


water of life touches our human nature, how plexy , 4. 


and in a shower of tears God often sets the | 


| rushes. 
id | self m this unreal atmospbere without feel- 


From Asaph to Patti. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


Carlyle at the opera were a figure worth 
hearing. He is hardly seated before 
the apostrophe begins. ‘‘Good Heavens! 
from « Psalm of Asaph to a seat at the 
London Opera in the Haymarket! What 
a road have men traveled!’ ‘Reader, 
art thou one of a thousand able 
still to read a psalm of David, and 
catch some echo of it through the old dira 
centuries ? Then go to the opera and hear 
with unspeakable reflections what things 
men now sing!” Of course this is very 
atrabilious. Noone but the bigot can 
protest agamst ‘‘squalling like a blind 
Samson to make the Philistines sport.” 
It is both impudent and imprudent to 
object when the public will foo! itself to 
the top of itsbent. Lest this should seem 
too top-lofty, let a few comparisous be 
drawn to indicate the leadings of Car- 
lyle’s thought. 

Asaph exalted virtue; and Patti sings 
the praises of vice. When first appear- 
ing before the public of San Fraucisco, 
she assumes the leading part in the opera 
of **La Traviata.” It is a well known fact 
that this is a rendition in song of 
**Camille,’’ one of the most scandalous 
dramas ever played inthe theater. That 
the language of this vile opera is toreign 
cannot essentially change our proper esti- 
mate of it. The libretto is usually in the 
hands of the hearers, where the drift of 
the plot is all translated into English. 
Behold, then, an audience where num- 
bers, wealth, beauty, and pride of place 
vie with each other in honoring 
a queen of song, whose reputation is not 
even covered with the traditional fig-leaf, 
while in a voice where nature and art can 
do no more, she pours forth the sor- 
rows and the triumphs of a woman of 
evil life. Powers of the highest and 
choicest and rarest excellence in the do- 
muin of song are eulisted in the endeavor 
to clothe a vicious life with a beauty not 
its own, and touch the fountain of human 
sympathies in favor of that which should 
be dreaded and abhorred. Putrescence, 
however, remains the same though tabled 
on china and damask. Those who seem 
to think that the beauty and the art can 
be separated from the subjects they strive 
to exalt, are called upon to explain how it 
comes about that nine-tenths of the operas 
turn upon some flagrant transgression of 
the seventh commandment. It is very 
evident that if the barmony and the art 
were the end instead of the means, that 
the subjects of these operas would not so 
uniformly enlist the heart in favor of vice 
at the expense of virtue. The love of 
music was to be yoked to the love of 
evil, that a double triumph might be 
scored, and the end has been accom- 
plished. Asaph and those whom he 
represents, on the contrary, bring all their 
powers to bear in encouraging the soul 
in its warfare with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The two are 
separated in their tendency and influence 
by the whole diameter of moral being. 
We have measured a journey to call forth 
the wondering exclamations of a philoso- 
pher, to say nothing of the Christian, 
when we leave these men of God behind 
and reach forth unto the scene-painters, 
ballet-girls and prima donnas of a mod- 
ern opera. 

We may mark another mile-stone on 
this journey from Asaph to Patti, when 
we note the unrealities of the one and the 
verities of the other. Our daily papers 
lately brought us the intelligence that the 
second baseo of the company has passed 
into the other world since coming to the 
coast. He sings in one of these tissues 
of nonsense and unreality, and two nights 
thereafter he dies. He has been spending 
hisdays in turning alldivine laws and 
truths upside down, and now.he has gone 
tothe immutable sod andthe realities 
that neverchange. There are very few, I 
imagine, who in sober thought would like 
to step from an opera house into the other 
world. And yet, the contrast here indi- 
cated between all the vapor and lies of 
the opera and the stern facts of the open 
tomb ought not to be more impressive 
to the reflective mind than the contrast 
between the false and impossible ideals of 
the opera and the stern realities of life 
considered apart from the thought of 
death. This implication of blessedness 
in unholy’ love, this imputation 
of continuing happioess in voluptuousness, 
this fascinating wickedness without pangs 
of conscience and ultimate suffering, this 
sorcery of music thrown over hate and 
murder and pride, is all of ita lie, and 
builds the very heavens on stubble and 
rottenuess. It is a covenantof falsehood. 
It strives to dam up the Nile with bull- 
And no one can immerse him- 


ing a shock at the very gates of life when 
plunged back into the real world. They 
do not rise up on the morning aft: r such 
impressions with as firm a grip as bef sre on 
duty. Imagination and all its assistants,as 
music and sculpture and painting, are not 
employed for human good when trying to 
make the better cause appear the worse, 
and the unreal in morals and the very 
nature of things take on the shows of soli- 
dity. Plato would have banished from his 
republic the poet who clothed the false in 
beauty. What, think you, would he 
have done with the modern opera? 

It is sad to think that many who call 
themselves Christians are traveling away 


|from Asaph and towards Patti. They 


_ 


excuse themselves by saying that they 
must patronize the opera to bear the best 
music. Were this true, it would not con- 
stitute an excuse. Those, however, who 
lave the means to afford the opera have 
opened before them a_ musical realm 
without stain or temptation, either to 
themselves or others, which should choke 
their excuse in its very birth, and lead 
them in addition to see how litile self- 
abnegation their religion must have when 
God opens a whole paradise and denies 
only the tree of knowledge of geod and 
evil, and stillthey demur. They have 
sacred music in hymns, chants, masses 
and anthems, They have oratorios like 
the Creation, Messiah, E!jah and Esther, 
grarder than any opera. They have a 
wealth of instrumental music from sim- 
ple strains to the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven. God has given to us a wealth of 
sounds unsearchable, where evil, never 
comes. Will we insist on leaving sueh 
for the moral putresence of La Traviata? 


San Francisco's Taste in Pictures. 


I may say lama new comer to this 
city of magnificent display on every hand, 
and, being an admirer of pictures, gen- 
erally stop to look at them, in passing, if 
time permits. 

| bave seen some very beautiful ones, 
so beautifu: that as I pursued my way 
they led my thoughts upwards and on- 
wards to that time and place when and 
where there shall be no more sin, where 
all sball be true, real, pure, and good. 

But I have not been alluwed to retain 
these thoughts in relation to all the pict- 
ures, and especially photos displayed, 
The coarse, base, vile, and every way de- 
moralizing attributes of fallen nature are 
also on exhibition. Why so? As a 
thought or vision of the pure gnd chaste 
tends to elevate, does not a sight of the 
vulgar and immoral exert a debasing in- 
fluence? We know it does, and yet 
these vile pictures are exhibited in some 
of the leading streets of this city, and not 
a voice seems raised in protest, or, if so,it is 
so weak that the delighters in immorality 
hold their own and display to the world 
what manner of mind they possess. 

Could any person who was pure at the 
hearts’ core ever dream of attracting at- 
tention to their windows by such wanton 
indecency ? Nay, and we we would be 
truly sorry for those who seem to have 
forgotten the prayer, probably said at 
their mother’s knee, in childhood, 
**Make and keep me pure witbin,’’ ete. 

It is the bad influence that these pict- 
ures exert on the rising generation—our 
youths and maidens—such that are bud- 
ding out into life and have all the sensi- 
bilities keenly alive—that compels me to 
speak. 

One sight, in some cases, will undo all 
that a mother’s prayers have done for 
them. 

Of course, such pictures are revolting to 
grown men and women, that is, if they 
have not lost the elements of true refine 
ment. But to the children! Alas! can 
we longer sit with folded hands, never 
trying to remove temptation out of their 
path ? 

I was on the point of purchasing a dis- 
gusting photo the other day, and tearing 
it in pieces before the seller’s face, only I 
felt that others would be forthcoming to 
fill its place. 

Let the public, generally, go to the 
root of the matter by making it a law 
that such shall not not be exhibited, or 
sold, either in public, or privately. 

Will some exclaim, ‘‘But this is a free 
country!” I reply by saying we are the 
greatest of slaves when we can sin in 
thought, word, or deed, and take a posi- 
tive pleasure therein, for then Satan has 
his chains round about us, most as- 
suredly. 

‘« Whateoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely,” these are the 
things we would see displayed every- 
where, and take delight in witnessing. 

ATHENA.” 


Washington Letter. 
March, 18, 1884. 


This has been an unusually interestin 
week in both ends of the Capitol, a 
though few questions of universal interest 
or great importance have been acted on. 
The house of Represenatives first received 
the long expected Morrison Tariff bill, 
with the majority and minority reports of 
the Ways and Means committee, and 
then debated lengthily the Postoffice 
Appropriation bill, presenting the postal 
system in its various relations. Much 
party strife was aroused over the propo- 
sition to curtail the salaries of postmast- 
ers, and other provisions of the bill, 
which the opponents of the Appropria- 
tiuus commi tee claimed were insufficient. 

Mr. ll: Iman ef Indiana, who never 
rperks without saying something to the 
port, said that in but fourteen cities 
was the free delivery system self-sustain- 
ing. In all others the burden of its 
maintainance fell on people who do not 
receive their mail more than once a day 
three times a week, or even once a week. 
He was in favor of sustaining the system 
in its efficiency and in moderately en- 
larging it, but was opposed to the whole 
country being oppreseed for the benefit of 
certain favored localities. The House 
discussed briefly several other subjects, 
passed a number of private pension bills 
at its usual evening session for consider- 


ing pension claims, and on Friday, private 
bill day, the. calendar afforded a fine 
opportunity for speech-making. The first 
bill to come up was one granting a _pen- 
sion of $2.500 to the only surviving 
grandchild of Thomas Jefferson, and the 
debate consumed most of the day s session} 
Sentiment on one side was arrayed against 
common sense on the other. The fame 
of Jefferson, his services to his country, 
the declaration of Independence and 
kindred matter of history, received due 
attention. Mr. Robinson of New York, 
who seldom touches so gentle a theme, 
led the debate in behalf of the lady for 
whose benefit the bill was introduced, 
and asked the House not to draw a line 
across the face of Thomas Jefferson. 
Messrs. Lyman of Mass., and J. S. Wise, 
of Va., also advocated the bill, but their 
oratory availed nothing against the con- 
stitutional and practical objections of es- 
tablishing such a precedent, and the bill 
was lost by a vote of 129 to 60. 

In secret session the Senate considered 
and ratified the commercial treaty with 
Mexico, but so amended the original text 
that it cannot be adopted until the House 
of Representatives passes on the tariff 
questions involved in ithe instrument. 
This indifinately po-tpones the whole 
matter, for in its present temper that vody 
will not be likely to accept what it wiil 
consider a tariff bill made by foreigners 
and in their interest. The row now 
prominent in the Senate is the pleuro- 
pneumoni: bill, which hae , received 
strenous opposition, especially the reso- 
lution to appropriate $25,000 for the ex- 
tirpation of the hoof and mouth disease 
now raging in Kansas. Senator Hawley 
dealt a blow to the paternal system of 
the Government and made a plea for 
State rights—for the right and duty of 
the people to take care of their local eon- 
cerns. He criticised the growing habit 
of running to Congress for help in local 
emergencies, and held that the Federal 
Government was not intended for the 
purpose of going into a particular section 
of a State for the treatment of a disease 
among cattle. But the vindication of 
Fitz John Porter was by far the most 
exciting, though the least important event 
of the week in the Senate. Nothing is 
now between Gen. Porter and his goal 
but the possible veto of the President. 
Though a private relief bill of thread-bare 
renown, a deep interest still attaches to 
the case, and crowds fill the Senate gal- 
leries both days on which the question was 
discussed, compose‘! of the friends and op- 
ponents of the measure. Gen, Porter 
has been before four Presidents for the 
removal of his stigma, has been vindi- 
cated by a board of inquiry, has had a 
bill for bis reinstatement in the Army 
twice passed by the Senate, and once by 
the House, and has had his claims dis- 
cussed by almost every newspaper and 
debating society in the laud. Now the 
question is, will the President veto the 
bill? No one can auswer. Mr. Arthur 
keeps his own counsel 

Mr. Henry Watterson made an argu- 
ment before the library committee this 
week in support of the newspaper copy- 
right bill He says the promoters of the 
measure only want an eight hours copy- 
right, to prevent the piratiog of news and 
concurrent publications. Afternoon pa- 
pers can reproduce matter that has ap- 
peared in morning papers, and the bill is 
not intended to affect what is known as 
the country press. 


Following is the weekly report of the 
State Immigration Society: 997 persons, 
in charge of the State Immigration Socie- 
ty, arrived in the State during last week, 
759 of whom came to this city. Fifty 
were colored people, who stopped over at 
Kern County. The society continues to 
do good work in locating settlers. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coxe, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and 
Editress of ‘‘Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mas. 8.8. Smiru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy St., San 
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The ‘*Woman’s Board of Missions’ 
will hold its monthly meeting in Ply- 
mouth Church, on Post St. near Webster. 
in this city, on Wednesday, April 2, at 
2p.m. The Executive Committee will 
meet at 1 Pp. m., promptly. 


The Willing Workers of Redwood. 


[We are glad to get the following 
communication. We were present at the 
entertainment referred to, and enjoyed it. | 


Repwoop, March 17, 1884. 
To There is a little 
society in Redwood that I would like to 
tell the readers of ‘‘The Column” about. 
It is only an infant now, however, being 
scarcely six months old, but ia a child of 
promise, and thatis the reason I want 
you to know of it. 

It is composed of young girls between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, from all 
churches; even: the Catholic being repre- 
sented. 

They are twenty-two in number, and 
every Friday afternoon after eehool they 


meet together and sew. The object of 


the sewing being not tomake money, but 
todo good. now they have on 
hand a scripture quilt which they are 
making for a child’s hospitable in San 
Francisco. 

The texts written on it are especially 
adapted for children, as, ‘‘ Remember 
thy Creater inv the days of thy youth,” 
‘*Bear ye one avothers burdens,” ‘‘Lit- 
tle children, love one another,” ‘‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me,’’ and 
so on. These texts were all printed or writ- 
ten plainly in lead-pencil on eight-inch 
squares of white cotton cloth; and then 
they were ready for the girls to work in 
outline stitch with bright red cot- 
ton. These squares of white are to be 
alternated with Turkey-red calico squares 
with white outlining on them of first 
lines of old familiar bymns. The 
quilé when finished being lined with 
pretty patchwork. This is the ideal plan, 
if it is carried out, But all this work 
has been laid aside for the past few 
weeks, as there bas been an_ operetta un- 
der way. ‘The girls have felt great inter- 
est in the rehearsals for it, and later on, 
in the sale of tickets (which were 25 


cents). There was quite a rivalry among 
them to see which would sell the most, 
Several sold twenty and more apiece. 
At last the long expected day arrived, 
the 13th of March, and in the evening 
the people commenced crowding into 
Germania Hall, till at the time appointed 
every seat was taken and many were 
standing, with fully  three-hundred 
in the audience. After instrumental 
music and two vocal solos, Rev. Mr. 
Goodell played the overture to the oper- 
etta ‘‘King Alfred.” In a few minutes 
the curtain rose and the singing began. 
“The Willing Workers” took the part 
of the soldiers, and they did themselves 
credit. They each wore full cheese cloth 
skirts with T'urkey-red blouses, caps and 
stockings. Each had a stick painted 
black with a tin spear on it, to represent 
a gun. We had our best singers 
and actors for the solo parts. At the 
close we had the twenty-two soldiers do 
geome very intricate marching, which was 
a constant wonder and delight to the 
audience, who showed their appreciation 
by the rounds of applause with which 
they kept greeting them on their way. 
About fifty dollars will be realized 
from the entertainment; it will be divided 
equally between Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions. With $5.50 of the money, certifi- 
cates of the ‘‘Morning Star” stock will be 
brought, and one presented to each ‘‘will- 
ing worker,’ which can be kept to re- 
mind them in years to come of this little 
circle of workers. 

I have written thus minutely so that if 
any society wished to follow in our foot- 
steps, they might be helped in so doing. 
We return thanks to the Phi Kappers in 
Sacramento for the suggestion of the 
Operetta, and also for the loan of ten uni- 
forms. 

The object of this society was to inter- 
ast the girls in doing good at home, and 
at the same time instruct and interest 
them in foreign missions. 

It is a lamentable fact that so many 
persons are totally ignorant of mission- 
aries, and of their work. 

If possible, we want the girls to love 
the foreign work just exactly 
as much as they love the home work. 
Home and foreign missions are twin sis- 
ters; they cannot be separated in our 
thoughts or affections; if we love one, we 
can’t help but love the other. 

We hope most earnestly that fifty 
years from now the worn-out phrase, ‘‘ I 


heard no more forever. 

Still, we can only trust for the fature, 
but we can work in the present helping 
train the coming women of our land to 
think that the best way to show their 
love for God and humanity is to show it 
by their service, be itin home-work or in 


foreign. J. D. W. 


Stephanos. 


The ‘‘Plymouth Gleaners,” of Ply- 
mouth church, of San Francisco, request 
that the twenty-five dollars sent by them 
last year to the Treasurerof our Board 
be transferred to the fund for Stephanos. 

This evidence of interest in our little 
Greek boy reminds us of a recent article 
in the Advance in which he is spoken of 
as ‘‘a little waif, who has drifted into 
Mr. Moody’s school.” It conveys the 
impression that he has neither friends 
nor resources, and consequently ‘‘brings 
us to our feet.” During the last 
two years twenty dollars’ worth of 
his pictures have been sold here—certain- 
ly not to indifferent parties. Four bun- 
dred California dollars have been contrib- 
uted aud expended for his benefit. Hap- 
py the waif (?) thus befriended and fa- 
vored! But dollars expended, stand for 
his past history; to-day, dollars to be ex- 
pended are called for. Do not take 
them from our Woman’s Board treasury 
either, dear frieuds, for we have none too 
many there, but withdraw a few more 
from the daily whirl of life and careless 
expentiture. How far the price of a few 
opera tickets would go! Oh! for the 
profits of one Patti night! But as that 
is hopeless, smaller.sums will bé very 
thankfully received by Mra. Cole, whose 
interest and love for the child keep -her 
in constant communication with him, and 
who consequently realizes most keenly 


his needs. 


don’t believe in Foreign Missions,” will be 
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eurselves among the realists. 
suppose that there is not a man of us | add yearning, for this quick and immedi- | of Rome, first used the term ‘‘layman.”’ 
who would like to be called wordy. | ate, this child’s recognition of God, that | Tertullian, who died about a century 
But some of us may be called so, | it hardly seems worth the while to object | later, is thought to have been first to em- | 
are | in a polemical way to the criticism made ploy clerus [the clergy}; as specially ap- 
more common than the use of words with- | by Dr Smyth on previous theological plied to ministers of the gospel, and in | 
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Communications. 


What is ‘‘Realistic Thinking ?”’ 


[Read by Rev. Dr. Geo. Mooar before the 
Monday Club. Published by request. ] 
The occasion of this subject having 
been assigned for discussion in this club, 
is found in the repeated and marked al- 
lusions made in a recent review article by 
Dr. Newman Smyth to the value of what 
he calls ‘‘more realistic thinking” in 
theology. This article iz a review of the 
elaborate work of Prof. Samuel Harris, 
on the ‘“‘Philosophical Basis of Theism.’’ 
Dr. Harris himself had employed the 
term with faver, and Dr. Smyth says 
that ‘‘all writers who feel the breath of 
the new movement in theology” ‘‘will 
respond gratefully to the healthful and 
bracing realism of Prof Harris’s theory 
of knowledge.’’ For he also tell us that 
these writers who feel the breath of the 
new movement ‘‘are Christian realists.’’ 
It becomes, threfore, interesting to know, 
if congent just what this term means. 
ost students know what the word 
realism was thought to indicate in the 
middle ages, when it was put in con- 
trast with nominalism. For then one 
party of scholastics affirmed that there 
was such a reality as animal, embracing 
all particular birds, beasts, and other liv- 
ing beings; while another party denied 
this, and claimed that the particular horses, 
sheep, eagles, were the only realities 
We also know that the difference of 
opinions on that point affected the theolo- 
gy of those days. For some were led 
to infer, in accordance with the nomiaal- 
ist tenet, that God was a general name, 
and that the only reality in the Trinity 
was that of the Father,Son and Holy 
Ghost, taken individually. There were 
three persons, but no essence. Or, there 
sprang out of therealistic notion of ha- 
manity asan entity, the theory that all 
sons of Adam are participant in the 
guilt of the whole, of which each 
man is a part. Is this the realism to 
which reference is now made? Perhaps 
one might suppose so, tor we are told 
that the men of the new  move- 
ment ‘‘wish to escape, as much as possi- 
ble, from theological nominalism.’’ It 
would not be surprising if there were 
some subtle connection between the pres- 
ent use of the term and that medieval 
use. Still, the two uses are not identical. 
It may not be amiss or uninstructive, 
therefore, to remark that Webster’s dic- 
tionary in 1864 had no other definition of 
Realism, except that which referred us 
back to Thomas Aquinas, and the med- 
izval philosophers. Instructive, admoni- 
tory also, for it is one illustration among 
many of how the words of one age do not 


in the use of the words, law, evolution, 
and their like. These are abstract words, 
standing, indeed, for realities, but only as 
rovted in the substances and beings, 
which compose the world, and especially 
inthe Being of beings, without whom 
nothing at all exiate. 

It will be apparent, then, as we look 
a little longer, that realism, as used in 
these latter days, has reference to the 
matter of perception in psychology. It 
stands over against both phenomenalism 
and idealism. It affirms that we are con- 
scious, not merely of the impressions 
made upon us, but of the beings which 
make those impressions; or, to put it 
otherwise, that the very word impression, 
means body impressing itself. We know 
the particular things which make 
the impressions, and ourselves as 
percipient of the impressions, and in re- 
flection we become aware of certain nec- 
essary principles, without which the 
knower would not be knower, mind 
would not be mind. This is Natural 
Realism, and its application to theology 
can be seen at once, from the fact that 
until the mind does have the immediate 
knowledge of being, there are no process- 
es by which it can educe it, Out of 
ideas, impressions only, only idea and 
impressions come. But if our percep- 
tions give us being to start with, then the 
ultimate Reality, that is, God, must not 
be a reality of thought only, but of ex- 
istence also. 
Is it possible, now, to be even more re- 
alistic than this? So Dr. Smyth would 
contend. When he was examined before 
the council at New Haven, it may be re- 
membered, that on being asked what is 
the best evidence of the existence of God? 
he replied, ‘‘God himself.’’ In the arti- 
cle to which reference has been made, 
in several other papers also, especially in 
the volume ‘‘The Religious Feeling,” he 
has drawn attention to the fact that the 
belief in God is spontaneous and imme- 
diate. It exists before it can give ac- 
count for itself. God makes ‘‘the stroke 
of reality’’ upon us as truly as does the 
external world. In the feeling of depen- 
dence and of obligation, God is imme- 
diately pregent to consciousness. 
Jt hardly seems doubtful that the 
substantial thing insisted on here is true. 
If God exist at all, and is what theism 
affirms him to be, he must be present 
and operative in every part of His uni- 
verse, and of course in the soul which 
bears His image* This is what Paul de- 
clared out-right and clear on Mars Hill. 
Doubtless some response met his decla- 
ration in every soul that heard it. For 
his hearers were all religious. The hu- 
man spirit is essentially religious. This 
all theologians avow. It may be true 
that stress enough has not = Bnd and 


Laymen. 


Some one inquires whether, after all, 
the great need of Christianity, in our 
day, is not to find more and better work 
for laymen, in the carrying on of church 
affairs ? 

We should say that the first thing 
which it may be well to do, is precisely 
to call to mind what the word ‘‘layman”’ 
means, and what the exact relation ma 
be which it holds to Christianity. It 
will, perhaps, surprise many to be told 
that the term—from laos, the Greek 
word for ‘‘the people at large’ —is un- 
known to the Scriptures, and to early 
Christian literature for near two hundred 
years. So is its correlate term ‘‘clergy- 
man’’—and, indeed, any exact synosym 
fur that. The word ‘‘minister” is, to be 
sure, found eight or ten times in the New 
Testament under circamstances——as [ Col. 
i: 7] ‘fa faithful minister of Christ”— 
such as to make the hasty reader take it 
to refer to the class whom it is now usu- 
al to call ‘‘ministers of the gospel.’’ 
But such would bea surface inference, 
which a correct examination could not 
confirm. Had the Greek been literally 
translated, in nearly every case, it would 
have read, ‘‘a faithful deacon of Christ’’ 
—that is, “‘a person rendering service to 
Christ.” And in every case in the New 
Testament, where the English word min- 
ister appears—as | Heb. viii: 9] ‘‘a min- 
ister of the sanctuary,’’ and [1 Cor. iv: 
1| ‘‘let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ’ —the Greek word so 
translated is charged, in some form, with 
this simple idea of service and nothing 
more, So that, as to any discrimination 
corresponding at all to that with which 
we are familiar between elergymen and 
laymen, the New Testament is silent. 
So ia the history of the Christian Church 
for nearly or quite its first two hundred 
years. That we may not be suspected 
of straining facts to make out a case, we 
wil quote, as to this, from the latest sol- 
id utterance on the subject--Dr. Schaff’s 
revised Church History (1883). He 
says |ii: 124]: 

In the apostolic church preaching and 
teaching were not confined toa particular 
class, but every convert could proclaim the 
gospel to unbelievers, and every Christian 
who had the gift could pray and teach and 
exhort in the congregation. The New Tes- 
tament knows no spiritual aristocracy or 
nobility, but calls all believers ‘‘saints,”’ 
though many fell far short of their vocation. 
Nor does it recognize a special priesthood 
in distinction from the people, as mediating | 
between God and the laity. It knows only ; 
one high priest, Jesus Christ, and elearly 
teaches the unfversal priesthood, as well ag, 
universal kingship, of believers. It does 
this in a far deeper and larger sense than the | 
Old, in a sense, too, which even to this day | 


is not yet fully realized. The entire body of 
Christians arejcalled clergy [kleroz], a pecu- 


mean precisely what they do in another, | everywhere been laid upon it. Dr. | '8" People, the heritage of God. 


or have more meanings than once were 
current. 
Realistic, as 


used certainly by 


sure that 
enough in 
orthodox philosphy.” 


Smyth would seem to be ver 
this stress has not been laid. 
certain ‘‘later 


As the Christian Church was made up 
of converts, on the one hand from Juda. 
ism, with its Levitical orders and altar, 


Dr. Harris, is the opposite of ‘‘abstract | However that may be, we know very | 0d on the other from Gentiles, who, in 
thinking.” For he says, ‘‘So far as the-| well that in our systematizing we are their paganism, had been under some 
ologians have allowed abstract thinking | rather apt to exaggerate the function of | System of priesthood and sacrifice; it was 
to exclude the realistic, they have fallen | discursive thinking or reasoning, and natural that, reverting to their past, and 
into false thinking.’’ He defines, also, the | to forget that the seeds of things are in | Temaining unemancipated from all its old 
difference between these two processes, | the spontaneous operations which go on ideas, as the fervor of apostolical piety 
thus: ‘‘ Abstract thought has for its object | before reflective thought has far advan- cooled, and the special P entecostal illu- 
a logical concept or general notion, desig- | ced. It is somewhat like the error of those | ination faded into history, the notion of 


nated by a general name.’’ (54 p.)| who, because reading is such an impor- | 


iestly class, distinct from the body of 


**Thought is concrete or realistic, when | tant factor in modern knowledge,are incre- believers, should imperceptibly pass into 


its object is a particular reality, presented | dulous when made acquainted with a very | the new religion. 


Accordingly, Dr. 


in consciousness, orremembered.” He | bright person who has never been taught Schaff says: 


sums up the matters in a sentence, when 
he reiterates that ‘‘Philosophy and theolo- 
gy are not the knowledge of propositions, 
notions, and words, but of beings, their 


qualities, powers, conditions and rela-|it does us all good. 


tione.”” Obviously, it is not meant that 
in order to be realistic one should not use 


propositions, notions, and words, but he|if haply I might find thee. But how ‘martyred at Rome, about a. pv. 116. 


that accomplishment. So far, therefore ,as 
this super-realism draws attention to the 
fact that God and man are en rapport be- 
fore man has constructed his arguments, 
think thy 
thoughts after Thee;’’ yes, after Thee. 
That is indeed a truth. I feel after thee 


After the gradual abatement of the extra- 
ordinary spiritual elevation of the apostolic 
age, which anticipated in its way the ideal 
conditon of the church, the distinction of a 
regular class of teachers from the laity be- 
came more fixed and prominent. 


The first to recognize this distinction 
seems to have been Ignatius, who was 


should use them only as expressing | strange that I should have to say |The first high churchman, although he 


things. Here is quoted the saying of 


‘thaply,” when I know that thou art not 


nowhere represents the ministry as a sac- | 


Carlyle: ‘‘To think it, is to thing it.’’ | far from any one of us; and that in thee | eydotal office, he did declare the need.} 
It will not be difficult for us all to range | we live and move and have our being! 


For I 


nevertheless. for few things 


out any clear or accurate or vivid percep- 
tion of the real thing for which the word 


‘stands. In Theology, as in all the| scant justice, it seems to me, to that |¢ame into common use, until, in the | ° 


Sciences, one cannot go far without using 
many abstract terms, and making many 
fine distinctions. The question is, 18 


I have so much sympathy, and I may 


training in America, as contrasted with 
some enjoyed in Germany. He does 


training. Even at those points in 
which he queries whether even Dr. 
Harris gains the point of highest 


of the orders of the ministry to a good. 
conscience. His contemporary, Clement 


his writings, and those of Cyprian—who | 
was martyred a. D. 258—these terms 


Apostolieal Constitutions (so called), 
some seventy years later, this interpo- 
lated corruption of Christianity reached 


the distinction one that he has appre-| vision, it is not clear to me that | jts crisis in the declaration: 


hended in, or in relation to some being? 


his is the highest altitude. If 


Every person among the laity doing any- 


And when he uses it, does he use it legiti- | it is, the atmosphere is not so clear there | thing without the priest, labors in vain.... 


mately? For instance, sin is a general 
name, and one that must often be em- 
ployed. Suppose one to affirm that sin 
deserves to be punished. ‘That sounds 
all right. But can sin be punished ? 
Or is it not more realistic to say, the 
man, or other being who commits sin, de- 
serves to be punished? In this latter 
way of putting it, the eye is fixed, not on 
the abstract word, but on the wrong 
moral agent. There can be no objection 
to saying that sin deserves punishment, 
so long as the word sin does not get separ- 
ated from the only sort of being of whom 
it can be affirmed. But suppose, again, 
that it be further said that justice de- 
mands that sin be punished. Justice 
itself is an abstract term. Of whom 
does Justice demand that this punishment 
shall be inflicted? Is it said, of God? 
But is, then, Justice such a reality that 
it may be conceived as laying demands 
on God? Can we think of Justice in and 
by itself, or only as God himself dealing 
justly ? It will be seen that the new real- 
ism is not exactly like the old, for the 
old tended to emphasize the reality of the 
abstract namé, the new tends to empha- 
size the reality of the being to whom the 
name is applied. rational,’ says 
Dr. Harris, ‘‘cannot exist without reason 
or mind, any more than the corporeal can 
exist without abody.’’ H.199p. When 
we speak, therefore, as we were speaking 
a few weeks ago here, of the laws accord- 
ing to which the Holy Spirit works, a 
subtle error might creep into our thinking, 
unless we kept in mind that these laws 
have no el existence except in the 


ecworking of the Spirit Himself. That 
subtle error is all abroad, as we well know, 


just yet. For instance, when he defines 
feeling, we find that it is not feeling alone. 
‘Feeling is man receiving the impacts 
upon consciousness of things.” But is 
not this perception with the feeling ? 
Whatever difference of terms might be 
used about this, it is not likely that ra- 
tional theologians would object to admit- 
ting that in this sense of feeling it is the 
door at which both the visible and in- 
visible world meet within us. 

Indeed, I close with a deepened con- 
viction that at such points as this of 
Realism in Theology, there is, or ought 
to be, no occasion for us to have to range 
ourselves within or without “the new 
movement.” The breath of it, if we 
have been led by the Spirit, we have all 
felt. The age in which we live feels it. 
Why on such points as these should Jo- 
seph Cook, for example, be regarded, or 
seek to regard himself, as standing on 
some north or south side of a line of 
cleavage ir our ministry? ‘‘I believe,” 
he says, ‘‘I know by instinct, though not 
by intuition, strictly so called, that there 
isa God.” How does this differ from 
the realism which asserts that ‘‘our high- 
er (sic) religious consciousness is God's 
potential presence in the life of man? 
Surely, men who use such consentaneous 
sentences should not find it diffcult to see 


eye to eye. 


The cantilever bridge over Niagara 
River was tested by atrain of twenty 
heavy locomotives and twenty-two 
loaded platform cars upon it. The train 
stopped at intervals, that the deflections 
might be measured, and the result was 


| satisfactory. 


neither do we permit the laity to perform 

any of the offices belonging to the priest- 

hood....but a person to whom such an of- 
fice is not committed, but he seizes upon it 
for himself, he shall undergo the punish- 
ment of Uzziah. 

It is a curious fact, however, that, co- 

incideatly with all this unscriptural sac- 
erdotalism, the New Testament idea of 
the universal priesthood of believers re- 
tained power enough now and then to as- 
sert itself. Even Tertullian—who, as 
we have said, really introduced to com- 
mon use the distinctive terms which dif- 
ferenced the clergy and the laity—in that 
famous passage | De Exhort. Cast. e. 7] 
where he defines the minimum of a possi- 
ble church, is led by his Montanistie zeal 
against the Pope to say: 


Are not we laymen priests as well? .... 
‘‘He hath made us kings and priests’’ [ Rev. 
i: 6] It is the authority of the Church alone 
| constituit Hcclessiw auctoritas] has made a 
distinction between clergy and laity 
Where there is no company of ministers | ubi 
ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus] you ad- 
minister the sacrament, you baptize, you are 
a priest for youself alone. And where there 
are three of you, there isa church, although 
laymen. For each one lives by his own 
faith, and with God is no respect of per- 
sons. 


The fourth General Council at Car- 
thage |a. p. 398], prohibited laymen from 
teaching in the presence of the clergy 
| and without their consent [Can. xeviii: 
Laicis, presentibus clericis nisi ipsis 
jubentibus, docere non audeat. | 

When the Reformation broke up and 
cleared away some of the worst of these 
incrustations which had enfeebled the 
early Christianity, it was not s 
that the movement did not, extendjfar.in 


this direction, nor that even many of the 
Separatists of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries so far exalted these passages which 
set forth the hierarchy of the Old Testa- 
ment, with those in the New which en- 
join due regard to them which bear rule 
and speak the Word of God, as to fail to 
restore, as to this matter, the pure doc- 
trine of the day of the Apostles. Add to 
this the fact that the ministers were then, 
and for a century after, almost the only 
educated members of the church, and it 
will not be strange that—since they de- 
sired it—the distinction which Tertullian 
first made familiar was well kept up. 
Nor was it to be expected that churches, 
which—as was the fact with the Congre- 
gational churches of New England down 
to within one hundred and fifty years— 
conceded to the pastor the right with his 
sole negative to outvote the affirmative of 
the whole church besides, should dwell 
largely, whether in philosophy or fact, 
upon the rights or duties of their ‘‘lay’’ 
membeis. 

What those rights and duties really 
are, we propose to consider hereafter. 
—|Congregationalist. 


Bless his Dear Heart. 


In a very elegant palace car entered a 
weary-faced, poorly-dressed woman, with 
three little children—one a baby in her 
arms. A look of joy crept into her face 
as she sat down into one of the luxurious 
chairs, but it was quickly dispelled as 
she was asked rudely to ‘‘start her 
boot.”’ A smile of amusement was seen 
on several faces as the frightened group 
hurried out to one of the common cars. 
Upon one young face, however, there was 
a look which shamed the countenance of 
the others. 

‘*Auntie,’’ said the boy to the lady be- 
side him, ‘‘l am going to carry my bas- 
ket of fruit and this box of sandwiches to 
the poor woman in the next ear, You 
are willing, of course!” 

**Don’t be foolish, dear; you may need 
them yourself, and perhaps the woman 
is an impostor.” 

‘‘No, Fl not need them,” he an- 
swered, decidedly, but in a very low 
tone. ‘‘¥You know I had a hearty 
breakfast ancl don’t need alunch. The 
woman looked hungry, auntie, and so 
tired, too, with three little babies e¢ling- 
ing tober. Wi be back in a minute, 
auntie; I know mother wouldn’t like it 
if1 didn’t speak a kind word to the 
least of these when I met them.” 

The worldly auntie brushed a tear 
from her eye after the boy left her, and 


gaid, audibly: 


‘Just like his dear mother.’’ 

About five minutes later, as the lady 
passed the mother and three children, 
she saw a pretty sight—the family ‘east- 
ing as perhapsthey never had done be- 
fore; the dainty sandwiches were eagerly 
eaten, the fruit basket stood open. The 
eldest child, with her mouth filled with 
bread and butter, said: 

Was the pretty boy an angel,mamma?’” 
‘‘No,” answered the mother, and a 
gyateful look brightened ber faded eyes; 
‘but he is doing an angel’s work, bless 
his dear heart!’” 


heart! Peoria 


Another excellent bean: is Carter’s Leviar 


than Long Pod. The plant grows six | 
feet high. 
eral ways, and ground to fine flour for 
soups. 
tritious and wholesome, and should ap- 


Beans. may be eooked in sev- 
Bean: soup is:excellent, very nur 


pear on every table: frequently. 


It is greatly encouraging to note the in- 


‘ereased inierest in the world’s evangeli- 
gation as shown by ineveased contribu- 
tions to foreign missions. 
tributions of British Christians the past 


The total con- 


year, inucleding £11,519 from Roman 


Catbolic Societies, were £1,161,175,. or 
$5,956,875, 


being about $600,000 
more than the previous year. Of this 
amount £500,306: were given by Chauch 
f England Societies. 


There- are six Sunday-sehools in Halle, 
Germany, with 3,000 scholars. 


RARE 


$1 SHEET MUSIC FREE 


uy ffteen bars of Dobbins’ Electrie Soap of 
any grocer: cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs, Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expemse, your own selection from the roa 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of Ome Dollar. t) 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
folewing prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Avtist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunstor Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours on aldteufel 6 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 15 
‘Turkish Patrol Reveille, . + 


Pirates of Penzance, (Lanclers,) + _D Albert 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, Suppe 1 
Maseotte, Potpourri, + «© « « Audrant 
Night on the Water, I4yl, + © 
Rustling Leaves, « Op. 68, Lange 


VOcAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 


Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . Audran 
When [ am Near Thee, (English and German — Abt 
Who's at my Window, 7 «© « « « Osborne 
Lost — « € 4 
My Dearest Hea . 

Lifes Best Ho Meinin er 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part )Bishop 
In the Gloaming, . rrison 
Vickers 
Lunch Cadets, . « Sousa 


tf the music selected amounts to just #1, send only 

the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 

of # postage stamps — | be enclosed for such excess. 
fe make this libera 

give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 

ve Dobbins’ Electric 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we sha repeats 
If they only use the fifteen,ba etting the do lar’s 
worth of music tis, we shail lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all pee —- can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. ay A 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy & 

seas article, but one you 


LL CRAGIN & CO, 


And we, too, said, “*Bless his dear 


Herald avd Health answers the ques | 
tion, ‘Which is the best bean for food ?” } 
by saying: The-Lima bean is the best; but | 
other kinds are also excellent, and it: is | 
jnet as well to. use avariety of sorts. | 


| Qiuck Time and Cheap Fares 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
via the Great Trans-eontinental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 
CONNECTING AT 
New York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to OverlandgExpress trains. 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

OS" Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
outes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 
IN 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to, or address, 


W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
C. P. R. R. Co., 8. P. R. R. CO., 


San Francisco, 
—oR— 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. COODMAN, 
General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt, Agt, 
San Franviasco. Sloct-3m 


—AND— 
Healing Remedy 
IN THE WORLD. 


C SOLD EVERY WHERE | 
P.0.Box 2271 §.F.Cat. L 


O A 


“e~ 


HOUSE AND STORE 


WINDOW SHADES. 


Decorating and Lettering a Specialty 
H. E. BULLIVANT &=CO. 


Factory and Salesroom 739% Market®Street, up 
stairs, Sam Francisco. 8loct*3m 


BLYMYER BELLS. 


Warranted. 


Thousands of these bells are in use by the Church 
es, Schools, Factories, Fire Departments, etc., 


throughout the country,and commend themselves 
| wherever known by their excellence and compara- 


tive small cost. | 
Our Bell Catalogue and Suppleniept, with over 
1,500 testimonials and addresses, from the States, 
Territories, and Canada, wili be sent on ee 
to JAMES LINFO H, 
Successor to LINPORTH, RICE & 
23 Main Street, near Market, San Francisco, Cal, 
General Agent for Pacific Coast. 
Also for Victor & Niles’ Sorghum and Sugar Mills; 
Zimmerman Fruit Dryer, Zimmerman Meat Cutter; 
Sybry, Seare, & Go's (English) Cast Steel; “ Pacific’ 
Wedges and Siedges, etc. Lllustrated catalogue 
gent on arplicaiion. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ere 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N, Y., BELLS 


avorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, Schooi, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


HANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells far Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent fvee. HENRY Mo- 
"SHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


BARTLING. HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTUBEBS, 


No. 505 Clay Street, - 8. W. cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style. 


California Bible Society. 
REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY HAS 
removed its Depository 
From 757 to 749 Market St., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as usual, 
a full line of the Publications of the American 
Bible Society suited to this coast. 

The Depositaries are the firm of Wood & 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on all 
friends of the Bible Cause and Society. 

All communications for grants and Bibles for 
Mission Sunday Schools and Humane Institu- 
tions, and matters of general interest regard- 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, 

and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal 


Hartford, Ct., 


for a copy of Taz 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTIOAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifig 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognitiog 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 

List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numberg 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to seeure positions for Gradua 
ates im good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of ap 
older age. ; 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 
The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 
Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 
Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 
Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 
The ‘‘ College Journal,” giving full partieunlars 
regarding. course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 

San Francisco. 


Weed 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna B8r., SAN FRANOCISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Com 
Brass, position, Zinc and Babbitt 


Chureh and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks ané@ Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles andi 
Hose Couplings, etc., eto. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 
0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators: 


San Francise 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLisHep 1856. 
Constantly on hand: a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, | 
Whale Line. Eto. 


& Co, 


cw” Faorory at THE PorTsREno. 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. F. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—AND— 


Musical Merchandise 
Of every description at Bottom ices 


Agency of the 

HAZLETON PIANOS 

..-- And the.... 

BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS 


which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton, A. M. Benham. 


april-lyr 


B. M. ATCGHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 
GF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


CELEBRATED 


shipped with promptness, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
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Home Going. 


Heimgang! So the German people 
Whisper, when they hear the bel 

Tolling from some gray old steeple, 
Death's familiar fale to tell; 

When they hear the organ dirges, 
Swelling out from chapel dome 

And the singer’s chanting surges, 

‘‘Heimgang!"" Always going home. 


“Heimgang!” Quaint and tender saying, 
In the grand old German tongue, 
That hath shaped Melanchthon’s praying 
__ And the hymns that Luther sung. 
Blessed be our loving Maker, 

That where’er our feet shall roam, 
Still we journey toward ‘‘God’s acre,”’ 
‘‘Heimgang!’’ Always going home! 

—[ Selected. 


Only One Scene. 


It was a dreary, miserable morning; 
a heavy fog hung over the wretched 
street; the rain had fallen continually 
through the night, and still drizzled in 
a forlorn way. Pedestrians jostled along, 
occasionally hitting one another with their 
wet umbrellas and sloshing the mud 
right and left over.the dirty pavement. 

Crossing a filthy street, where the 
thick, black mud entered the soles of her 


her door the tattered heap in the corner 
moved, and the miserable father raised 
himself with difficulty to a sitting pesture 
and looked at ber with an ill-tempered 
leer. He bad grown eo bitier and re- 
vengeful in his dissipation, that Amy 
with dread. 
**W hat are you earryin’ in’?,”” 

‘*Something for Lena; she’s starvin’ 
father,’? 
‘Bring me what you’ve got; I’m 
Starvin’, and thirstin’ too.’ 

“Oh, father! I can’t; Lena’s dyin’,”’ 
moaned Amy, trying to pass the miserable 
wreck on the floor; but he raised himself 
slowly and uttered a threat so terrible, 
ending with the words, ‘‘Pity ye wan't 
both dyin’; ye better look or ye will; 
bring me the basket, I say;” and Amy 
tremblingly handed it tohim. Snatching 
it from her, he swallowed the beef tea as 
if famished, then greedily followed with 
as much of the bread as he could possibly 
eat; then he rose with difficulty, and, 
wapping the cup of jelley in a paper, tot- 
tered to the door. Amy stood looking 
wiih Loriified eyes, but with great effort 
asked: ‘‘Where are you going with the 


sodden shoes and clung with tenacity jelly, father ?”’ 


about her thin ankles, was a young girl } 
of thirteen orthereabouts. She breasted 
the driving wind and swerved not froma 
straight course ahead, although her weap- 
ons against the elements were only a rag- 
ged dress and thin faded shawl, of many 
colors. Tied about her untidy mass of 
hair was an old hood, while upon her feet 
an old one-sided shoe, unlaced and -torn 
at the toe, did duty for one, while the 
other walked bravely on in a man’s dis- 
carded boot, hard and bewieldy though 
it was. Sheseemed utterly indifferent to 
the rain. And why should she be other- 
wise? For when one is thoroughly wet 
and worn a few drops more or less either 
of water or trouble makes no difference. 
She hurried around the corner; anda 
shiver passed through her frame with the 
cutting blast of wind. She shuffled on 
as fast as possible, considering her soak- 
ed feet, held her poor, wet garment closer 
to her as if for protection, aud soon turned 
up a dark court, opened a creaking door 
in a rickety tenement house, and entered. 
How cold and dark and damp! although 
just what she expected. A deepsigh es- 
caped her. The ‘‘bundle of rags’ (called 
‘*tather’’) on the stfaw in the corner did not 
move, and she softly opened the door into 
another smaller room and_ looked in. 
All was hushed and still) Ona low 
couch of straw, covered wiih a_ thin 
patched army blanket, lay a little girl or 
seven, pale and faded; but though the 
clammy sweat stood up on the fair brow, 
one could not but say, ‘‘How lovely!” 
Yes, though a drunkard’s forsaken child, 
Lena Croft’s pinched features were class- 
ically beautiful. Amy knelt down by 
her eide, took the liitle thin hand in ber 
own, and, poor child, altbough she did 
not intend to waken her sick sisier, the 
hot tears that fell from her eyes had that 
effect, and the blue eyes opened and fasi- 
ened upon her imploringly. She had 
begged her father wiih all the sirength 
and pathos of her young voiceto calla 
physician for Lena, even getiing down 
upon her knees before the degraded man 
with earnest pleading; but no, this heartless 
father turned away from his eldesi-bora 
and took the money that, with God’s 
will, would have brought relief to bis 
sick child, and gave it willingly to the 
cruel rum-seller, who was licensed to 
flood his home wiih poverty, hunger, 
and perhaps something worse. 

‘*] am so glad you’ve come, Amy! I’m 
so hungry! Can | bave something now ?” 

Amy looked at the thin cheek 89 touch- 
ingly white, at the blue eyes that had 
once beamed with laughter, and her heart 
sank within her. She felt such a weight 
of oppression that she could not speak. 
She had promised to get something for 
the sick child, and had failed. She had 
rung at many basement doors, but the 
servants had bade her begone. ‘‘Shure,” 
said one, ‘‘oi ve enough to do without 
-watin’ on the loikes of yez.”’ 

‘*You may, deary; you shall my little 
lamb! Just wait a minute.” And out 
again she bounded (that freezing, wet, 
starving child), resolved that she would 
ring the front door-bells and see the ladies 
themselves as a last resort. § 

Thinking only of Lena, her poor, tired 
feet seemed shod with wings. She hur- 
ried through the streets and rung the 
front door-bell of the first respect able 
house. <A tidy housemaid opened the 
door, and in answer to Amy’s pleaing, 
‘*Please may I see the lady?’’ she re- 
cieved, ‘*You dirty girl, to come up these 
elean steps with your muddy feet. 
Begone this instant!’ And the door 
slammed in herface. She she turned des- 
pairingly but resolutely (the sad eyes at 
home haunting her) and pulled the next 
bell. As the servant opened the dour, 
Amy said quickly, ‘‘My little sister is 
= please give me something for 

‘‘Beggars should go to back deors,’’ 
angrily answered the girl, and was about 
to close the door, when a gentle voice 
ealled: ‘‘Let her step in on the oil-cloth 
so I can see her.” 

‘‘But, shure, she’s drippin wet, 
ma’am, and covered with mud.” 

**Do as I say; let her in,”’ 

The door’was opened reluctantly, and 
Amy stepped in. 

“Oh! how lovely,” thought the Peed 
outcast. ‘*How bright and nice everything 
is?’ And ber eyes wandered to the 
sweet-voiced invalid lying upon the 
crimson hall couch. 

“My poor girl, what can I do for you?”’ 


“Oh, ma’am! something for my sister; 
my poor little sister is sick and dyiu’, 
and starvin’.’’ 

‘*Poor child; poor little girl! Katy, tell 
the cook to give her part of my beef tea 
in a bottle,-a cup of jelly, and some bread 
and meat. And be quick about it. 

The poor girl received the package with 
a thankful heart, and the world looked 
brighter to her young eyes as she ran to 
the hovel she called home, although the 
rain still fell pitilessly. As she entered | 


‘*To Washburn’s for a drink.” 

‘Ob, father! leave me the jelly, or 
ena will die.” And poor Amy wrung 
her hands in agony. 

‘Pick up the crusts that I left; they’re 
good enough for such brats as ye 
are,” and thé brutal father turned away. 

Amy opened the bed-room door tremb- 
ingly. How could ehe face her little 
sister without food again and tell her 
there was none? But there was no 
need; Lena had heardall. Through the 
little broken window came a feeble ray of 
ight, revealing a smile on the white lips, 
sweeter and lovlier than sunlight. She 
held out ber thin hand to Amy, and the 
heart-broken girl caught it between her 
own and covered it with scalding tears, 
as she broke forth into convulsive sobbing. 
‘Don't ery, Amy, my good Amy. 
I’m sleepy; but I love you sister Amy. 
Kiss me, Amy, for I’m goin’ to mamma. 
won't be hungry any more, nor cry any 
more, will I sisier?’’ Amy’s tears were 
falling faster than the raindrops outside, 
but her heart was too full to speak. 

‘*T’ll ask God to come for you, sister, 
sooun—soonv. No tears there—mamma.”’ 
And the little sinless sleeper was at rest. 
One liitle tired heart has found peace; 
up the golden stairs her little feet have 
gone. Butoh, Father, the other!—[ Na- 
tional Temperance Advocate. 


Sleep and Ruin. 


I think the iniclleciual and moral con- 
neciions of sleeping have not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Men and boys have 
been praised for ‘‘burning the midnight 
oil.” Now, this ‘‘midnight is 
a delusion and a snare, The stu- 
deut who is fast asleep at eleven o'clock 
every vight, and wide-awake at seven 
o’clock every morning, is going to surpass 
ber siudent of the same intellectual 
abiliiy, who goes to bed after twelve 
aud rises before five. In sleep, the plate 
on which the the picture is to be taken 
is receiving its chemical preparation; and 
itis plain that that whieh is the best 
prepared will take the best picture. 

Men who are the fastest asleep when 
they are asleep are the widest awake 
when ibey are awake. 

Great workers must be great resters. 

Every man who has clerks in his em- 
ploy ought to know what their sleeping 
babits are. The young man that is up 
till two, three, and four o’clock in the 
morning, and must put in his appearance 
at the bank or store at nine or ten o'clock 
and work all day, cannot repeat this pro- 
cess many days wiibout a certain shaki- 
ness coming into his system, which he 
will endeavor to steady by some delusive 
stimulus. {tisin this way tbat many 
a young man bezius his course to ruin. 
He need not necessarily bave been in bad 
company. He has lost his sleep, and is 
losing his strength and grace. 

Here is the outlive of the history of a 
suicide within my own knowledge. <A 
young man, a strarger in New York, in 
a good situation, in a large boarding- 
house, has pleasant young companions; 
spends his evenings out; goes to mid- 
night parties; his nerves become dis- 
turbed, then a little drink; a little mis- 
take in business, another drink; reproof 
from employer, more drink; more mis- 
takes; loss of situation; no help from 
frivolous companions; money all gone; 
then credit all gone; then turned out of 
the boarding-house; wandering in the 
street; mortification; desperation; shoots 
himself.—[Hall’s' Journal of Health. 


“Come | Home.”’ 


A poor woman lost her only daughter 
in the vicious whirlpool depths of Lon- 
don life. The girhleft a pure home, to 
be drawn into the gulf of guilty misery 
and abandonment. The mother, with a 
breaking heart, went to Dr. Barnardo, 
and telling him the story, asked if he 
could help to find the lost one- The 

nial doctor said: ‘‘Yes, I can; get your 
photograph taken, frame a good many 
copies, write under the pieture ‘Come 
home,’ and send them to me.’’. The doc- 
tor sent the photographs to the gin-pal- 
aces, music halla, and other places which 
wretched outcasts are in the habit of fre- 
quenting, and got them hung in con- 
spicuous places. One night the girl, 
with come companions in sin, a8 she en- 
tered one of these dens of iniquity, saw 
her mother’s carte. Struck with aston- 
ishment, she looked closely at it, and 
saw the invitation written beneath. To 
whom was it addressed? Toher? Yes 
She saw by that token that she was for- 
given; and that night she returned to her 
mother’s arms, just as she was. This is 
God’s loving ery to every wanderer, 
‘“Come home!” and there is a loving 
welcome; full of sweetest forgiveness, for 
all who cheerfully respond to it.—| Ex. 


Advice is like suow: the softer it falls, 
the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper 
it sinks into the mind.—| Coleridge. 


Do Your Best. 


A gentleman once said to a physician, 
‘*T should think that at night you would 
feel so worried over the work of the day 
that vou would not be able to sleep.”’ 
“My head hardly touches the pillow, 
when I fall asleep,” replied the physician. 
‘*] made up my mind,” he continued, 
‘fat the commencement of my _profes- 
sional career, to do my best under all 
circumstances; and, so doing, J] am not 
troubled by any misgivings.” 

A good rule for us to follow. Too 
many are disposed to say: “No matter 
how I do this work now: next time, I’ll 
do better.’ The practice is as bad as 
the reasoning, ‘‘No matter how I learn 
this lesson in the lower class: when I get 
into a higher department, then I’il study.” 
As well might the mother in knitting 
stockings say, ‘‘No matter how the tip is 
done: even if I do drop a stitch now and 
then, I'll do better when I get furiher 
along.’’ What kind of a stocking would 
that be ? | 

As well might the builder say: ‘‘I don’t 
care how I make the foundation of this 
house: anything will do here. Wait till 
I get to the top, then I’ll do good work.’’ 

Said Sir Joshua Reynolds once to 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, ‘‘Pray tell me, 
sir, by what means have you attained 
such extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language in the expression of your ideas ?”’ 
‘*] Jaid it down as a fixed rule,” re- 


occasion, and in every company to impart 
what I know in the most forcible lan- 
guage I can put it.’”—[The Wellspring. 


Sin Stains The Soul. 


BY THE LATE MRS. MARY D. JAMES. 


I once heard about a boy who dreamed 
that he was taken to the gate of heaven 
but could not enter in because of some- 
thing he had done. An angel opened a 
large book with names recorded in it. 
He saw his name with a great black 
Stain opposite to it, and it wasa lie that 
he had told the day before; and he 
could not enter heaven till that black spot 
was removed from the book. The angel 
told him to go back toearth and pray to 
God to take away that stain againt his 
soul, and then he might come again and 
enter into the heavenly city. God had 
said no one could enter there “who lov- 
eth or maketh a lie,’’ and ‘‘all liars shall 
be cast into the lake of fire,” if they did 
not repent and forsake their sin. The 
poor boy awoke from his sleep crying aud 
in great distress. His mother heard 
him, and went to his room. When she 
asked him why he was crying, he told 
her his sad dream, and asked her to pray 
that God would forgive him and take 
the black spot away. While his mother 
and he prayed, Jesus came to him and 
said, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven thee; go 
and sin no more.’’ 

Has any dear child who reads this a 
stain of sin upon his soul? If so, none 
but Jesus can wash it away. His 
precious blood can take all the stains of 
sin awa; and make us pure and clean, 
so that he will love to look upon us, and 


when we leave this world.—[Guide te 
Holiness, 


To-morrow. 


I oftem think of the iliustration of the 
beautiful dove which flew into the chimney. 
A few prompt, strong flaps of the wing would 
have carried it out into the air and the sun- 
shine. But it fluttered down into the dark, 
sooty flue, and soon, blinded and suffocated 
by the smoke, it dropped into the flames of 
the grate beneath. This isa vivid picture 
of a human soul, If you will make the 
quick, strong effort of obedience to the call 
of Christ, you may rise heavenward. The 
help, the grace, the strength are offered you. 
But if you do not obey him quickly you will 
find yourself sinking into the darkness and 
blinding delusions which will end in the 
flames of remorse. ‘This is the way millions 
have sunk into the fires that are never 
quenched. 

Let us set 1t down, then, that all good 
impulses grow weaker and die by delay. 
Sin grows stronger at every victory. Under 
the aouble process the heart hardens towards 
God. In these wintry days the sun loses its 
power and the earth freezes rapidly as it 
draws towards sunset. Time is not in your 
favor in the great matter of securing your 
salvation; it is against you. To-day Christ 
will save you if you accept him. But as 
Dr. Cheever has forcibly said, ‘‘Faith in to- 
morrow instead of Christ, is the devil’s 
decoy-net to perdition.’’—[ Dr. Cuyler. 


Grinvinc THE Sprritr.—A perfect 
Christian can grieve the Holy Spirit of God: 
1. By such conversation as is not profitable, 
not to the use of edifying, not apt to minis- 
ter grace to the hearer. 2. By relapsing into 
bitterness or want of kindness. 3. By wrath, 
lasting displeasure, or want of tender-heart- 
edness. 4. By anger, however soon over; 
want of instantly forgiving one another. 
5. By elamor, or brawling, loud, harsh, 
rough speaking. 6. By evil speaking, whis- 
perivg, tale-bearing, needlessly mentioning 
the fault of an absent person, though in 
ever so soft a manner.—[John Wesley. 


‘‘Let all things be done decently and 
in order,’’ is an injunction which should 
be specially observed in the Sunday- 
school. 
tendance and in obeying the signals from 
the desk. It implies attention to, and 
participation in all the general exercises, 
and reverential attitude during prayer. 
It is of great importance that we give at- 
tention to order and system, if we would 
be effective in our grand work of charac- 
ter building. 


Utah.—Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, of New 
York city, has given $1,000 to furnish 
the new school building of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society in Salt Lake 
City. Seventy have joined our church 
there since June. 


Joseph Cook declares that the two 
great evils of Christendom are luxurious 
living on the part of church members, 
and loose thinking among religious 
teachers. 


There is no truth that our young men 
have to learn more important than this,— 
that to admire that whichis right is one 
thing, but to do what is right is another, 


—| Robertson. 


plied the doctor, ‘‘to do my best on every | 


will take us to his beautiful city above, 


This means promptness in at- | 


THOUSANDS MADE 


The wash-boiler done away with entirely. 
warm. 


Soap. but thev must be si: icily followed in order 


lightly, aud the divs wil disappear. 


done With any other soap or compound, 


invention of ihe age for 


yOther soap that 


eruptions and salt rheum. 


CALIFORNIA ACENT, J. Y. ROSS, 


Fully equal to that great revolution'g’r. the sewing-machine. 


EVERY ONE OFFERED THE SAME CHANCE! 
IT COSTS NOTHINC TO TEST IT, 


Compared with the immense benefits offered, and no one should pass it by because the promises are so startling. 


A Blessing to Womankind ! 


THE TERRORS OF WASH DAY DONE AWAY WITH! 
ONE-QUARTER THE TIME OF THE OLD WAY AND NO TROUBLE. 


JUST THINK OF IT. No Boiling, No Rubbing, No Steam ! 


to seenre the Lenefii promised. Read them: 


HAS 


A small kettle fnll of hot wa’er will do for a large wash, as the water when used need be only luke« 
Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, Sisters, if you want to make the one happy who does the washing, 
send 12 cents for a sample cake of DEATH ON DIbT’’ SOAP to 


ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middleton, Conn., 


If your grocer does not keep it. There is one point to be observed —the direciions must be followed; they are so simple that a child can use the 


DIRECTIONS—Ail we do to our clothes is 10 put them ina iui o' waim water; then take out one piece at a time; soap light; be careful”to 


touch soiled places: tuen ro}! up and pnt them back under the waie:. lei them remain from one-balf to an hour; then take them out, rub 


: Should any dirty spots remain, soap those places #gain; put back as before; then rinse in warm water; then 
to the blue water, using less vluing than usual; then Wring aud hang out, :ud you will fund your cloihes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be 


There is Nothing else that will do as well as 


“DEBATH ON DIRT’ 


No other soap or compound making similar claims contains the s me ingredients or can do the work so well. 


WOMAN’S EXCLUSIVE BENEFIT, 


. If you have been using any other soap or compound making similar claims, the 
proprietors of **DEATH ON DIRL’’ cnly ask a trial, knowing from hundreds of letiers received every day from those who have been using 


‘DEATH ON DIRT” 


It is made from the nicest and purest materials, 


IS BENEFICIAL TO BOTH CLOTHES AND SKIN. 


It makes delicate Jawns and prints, bright ribbons and fine laces, look as thongh just f om the store; it parifies and sweetens the odious dishrag 
and the dirtiest dishes, it removes dir. from paint, in fact, from anything and 


<= DON’T FAIL TO TEST IT 


By sending 12 cents for a sample cake by the next mail, if your grocer does not keep it. 
facturers KNOW you will always use it if you once try it, and tuen your grocer will keep ir. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ALLISON BRO'S, Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 


It is the great laboresaving 


NO EQUAL. 


eve-y.uiag, lise magic: it softens and whitens the skin and heals 


It costs more than that to get it to your but the manu- 


123 California Street, San Francisco 


ETERS’ ECLECTIC 
IANO INSTRUCTOR. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the great and successful Piano Meth- 
ods of: the day, PETERS’ ECLECTIC has 
always held an honorable place. The sale of a 
QUARTER OF A MILLION Copies is proof tangible 
of its worth, and of the favor with which it is 
regarded, especially in a large number of edu-_ 
cational institutions, in which it has long been 
~~ A practical, well graded and thorough 
ook. 
oBson's UNIVERSAL 
BANJO INSTRUCTOR. 
By H. Cc. and Cc. Cc. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 

The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, 
and the best ones are elegant enough to go any 
where. A good book, destined to be very popu- 
lar. Contains Elements, 57 bright Reels, Jigs, 
Hornpipes, etc., and 22 Popular Songs, such as 
“Old Folks at Home.’’ ‘‘Over the Garden Wall,” 
the songs of Dave Braham, etc. 


INNER’S POPULAR 
IDEAL METHODS. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Piano. 

For Cornet, For Flute, For Cab. Organ, 
For Clarinet, For Banjo, For Flageolet. 

For Fife, For Accordeon, For Boehm Flute, 


Price of each book 75 cts. 


Immensely popular cheap instructors, with 
brief instructive course, and each with about 
100 neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


STON. 
OC. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathise with Christianity and morality. 

It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking enly o- 
operation, not wnion of the different 


It is broad im its platform, being limited neithez 
by age, sex, color nor ‘‘creed.”’ 

It aims to he gees points of the Y. 
OC. A., the W. C. T. U., the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the Prohibition Home Protection P 

It has four distinctive objects in view, 

lat. inp sme infidelity in all its forms; 

24. To ate the standard of piety in the 


urches; 

8d. To labor in sabbath schools and other juvem- 
ile organisations; 
4th. To work for the suppression of the trafile ip 
strong drinks and all kindred evils. 

A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym- 
pathise with these objects to join in the work. 

The organization is simple, inexpensive and cath- 
elie in its nature, and should be introduced ints 
every part of this and other States. 


Fee infermaticn apply to the Secretary, 
¥. H. Tulare, Cal 


TRADE- COPY 
MARK RIGHTS 
PRINTS, DESIGNS 
LABELS. RE-ISSUES 


Send description of your invention. L. BiyeHam 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington D.C 


J 


SS 


And Tinners’ Stock 


PY OF ALL KINDS 


FOR SALE BY 

LSS LE | 
K fixcelsior 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


Sold by W. P. COLEMAN & CO. 
214 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 


CATARRH 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 
are properly answered. Write 
for circulars, testimonials, etc., 


BAKER 


Hardware and Agricultural Implements. 
MANUFACTORY, 
BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


EASTERN OFFICE:—88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
JUNCTION MARKET, PINE"AND_Davis STREETS. 


SACRAMENTO: 
Nos. 9-15 J STREET. 


FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


GARDEN 
SEEDS! 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Easter Service 


With Responsive Recitations and Music pre- 
pared expressly for it. 
By GEO. F. ROOT and H. BUTTERWORTH. 


The Responses are so arranged that they ~~ 
be used by classes or individuals, thus giving ad- 
ditional variety and interest. The Service is ar- 
ranged under the following heads : 

First Subject, THe Easter ANGELS; Second 
Subject, CHR1st COMFORTETH MANY : Third Sub- 
ject, Micuty TO SAvE; Fourth Subject, Pauv’s 
Testimony ; Fifth Subject, ALL Power Is GIVEN 
Each Subject has appropriate music 


Unto ME. 
and readings. 


Price, Scts. Fifty cents per doz. by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by express. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CHICAGO: 


NEW YCRK?: 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. J.CHURBRCH &cCO. 
200 Wabash Ave. 5 Union Square. 
FOR SALE BY 


Booksellers and Music Dealers Generally. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


GEO. SILVESTER. 


IMPORTER, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


SEEDS! 


| FRUIT AND EVERGREEN TREES, PLANTS, ETC. 


New crop Alfalfa, Grass and Clover Seeds now arriving in large quantities, and offered in lots 
to suit purchasers. 


Hedge Shears, Pruning and Budding Knives, Creen-House Syringes, Etc.. 
Also Wilson’s Bone and Sheil Mills, and Hale’s Mole Traps. 


SEED WAREHOUSE: 317 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


20feb-2m 


GENT Our new war book, DEEDS 
OF DARING, by Blue and 
Gray, is outselling all other books. Illus- 


trated circular and terms free. 
FORSHEE & McMACKIN 
Cincinnati, oO. 


EXPRESS! 


PIANO, FURNILURE |AND 
BAGGAGE. 
JOHN W. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-a4-tf 


p ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. G, 


HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 


Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Miss Sallie EB. Palmer 


O0G"Ice-Cream for Sunday-school Festivals, 
Church Socials, etc., etc., on shortest notice. 


F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to 
PHELAN’S BUILDING 


Rooms 30 and 32, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
519 Post Street, 


8 THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
lace on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TsutimMpoer 
No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Stree 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


Established in 8. F. 


for Fifteen Years. 


MARKET ST., - - SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


117, O’Farrell[Street, San’ Francisco. 
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AAR, Watches Cleaned $I 00 
Glasses, 10 cts. | 
No. 4 Sixth St | 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. | 


is the difficulty, of course. 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


[Wepnespay, March 26, 1884. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, March 26, 1884. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Toe Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It-will pay you and yours well, 


_---- 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5.00, in another column. 
This very valuable work we will send, 
post paid, together with Tue Paciric for 
one year, to all our subscibers:, new or 
old, who will pay to our agents, or send to 
us, $6.00. Address Tue Paciric, Box 
2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


Copies of the Pacific of Feb. 27th, 1884, 
are needed at the office, 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. Shall we 
receive a few from our friends. 


San Francisco is given to “sensations.” 
The ‘‘sensation”’ of to-day is Patti. Peo- 
ple have gone wild over this Italian sing- 
er. The rush to hear her, and the prices 
paid for tickets are unprecedented in the 
history of our city. Our daily newspa- 
pers head articles. on the subject as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Mad Mortals,” ‘People crazy 
over Patti.’’ It may be that some of 
our good Christian people are going with 
the multitude. They may not have 
thought of the principles involved. They 
have no desire to be a party in any 
wrong. ‘They do not wish to compromise 
themselves or their Christian profession; 
but they are passionately fond of good 
music, and Patti is the songstress of the 
world, and they want to listen to her 
sweet voice. The immorality of the op- 
era is too often uvthought of, and coun- 
tenance is given unintentionally to 
vilest practices by those who abhor and 
despise them. 

In this connection we commend to our 
readers the article on our “first page, by 
Rev. M. Willett, entitled ‘‘From Asaph 
to Patti.” If our brother is wroug in 
the position there taken, our columns are 
open to a fair reply. If he is right, as 
we think he is, then going with the mul- 
titude to the opera, is going with the 
multitude to do evil. 


We give extracts in another column 
from the tenth annual report of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Under the leadership of Anthony 


. Comstock, this Society has done and is 


doing a grand work in the great metrop- 
olis. Alike work is greatly needed in 
this city. The article by “Athena,” on 
**San Francisco’s Taste in Pictures,” in 
this Paciric, shows the evil in one 
direction to a most shameful degree. 
The law against these obscene pictures is 
very plain. It only needs to be vigor- 
ously and faithfully executed under the 
‘spur of aroused public sentiment. One 
arrest has been made during the past 
week, and we hope ere the end of this 
week that both he and other law-breakers 
of his class will learn that this law is 
not a dead letter. 


The paper read by the Rev. W. C. 
Pond, of this city, last week, before the 
students of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, was on ‘‘The Pastor as an Exposi- 
tor and Interpreter.’’ Some of the points 
made made were these: The Pastor is a 


“‘minister of Christ, and a steward of the 
mysterirs of God.’’ 
hidden, except as made known by a di- 
vine revelation. ‘It if required in stew- 
ards that a man be found faithful.’”’ 


Mysteries are truths 


and alleging’ are the words 
which must govern the preacher. 


“Opening” is the word for the expositor. 
It is a great gift to be able ‘‘rightly to 
divide the word of truth.” 


The object 
of it all is to ‘‘feed the flock of God.” 
Pastors are to announce. They are her- 
alds. They do not show themselves, but 
what they have found in searching the 
Scriptures. They strive to make the 
hearers wise unto salvation. So to do 
pastors must know their people, and come 
to the level of their deficiencies. A good 
example in simplicity and directness as an 
expositor is Dr. John Hall, of New 
York. How to become good expositors 
The aids are 
a good, kept-up acquaintance with He- 
brew and Greek, not necessarily critical. 
Conacientiously study every text in the 
original. Read frequently a psalm, or 
expound a chapter. Then, a set of good 
commentaries; germane, but not too 
German—Matthew Henry not to be de- 
spised. A Student’s Bible, with pages in- 
terleaved, is invaluable. The references will 


fimally become keys to great store-houses 


of thought. Study the scriptural passage 
closely in the English version. Then exam- 
ine it in the original for fresh suggestions 
and shades of meaning. Let the passage 
question you, while you question it. 


Follow no commentator slavishly. Put 
materials into logical order, and make an 
organic whole, through which God’s spirit 
can breathe. (The 65th Psalm was used 
as a specimen of expository method. 
This was shown to be a_ missionary 
Psalm.) The opportunities for exposi- 
tion are, in teacher’s meetings—classes 
for young people—and the regular preach- 
ing services. You can make the Scrip- 
ture lesson an expository one, by the true 
emphasis in tone and reading, by repe- 
tition, and by remarks. You can have 
regular Bible-readings. You can preach 
expository sermons, properly so called. 
Study them well. Persevere! Be de 
termined to succeed, to win the case, to 
gain the points with hearers, and to make 
God’s word a wondrous power, because 
he is in in it. 

Since their coming among us, both the 
Rev. Charles Loyson (Pere Hyacinthe) 
and his wife have been heard in private 
and in public. They deserve a hearing 
for themselves and for their cause. 
And any sort of work they may prepare 
to do, we may be sure will be a good 
work and faithfully performed. For 
what itis worth they can always have 
our hearty endorsement. Pere Hyacinthe 
is aman of great personal worth, and 
charms all by his eloquence. He has 
accomplished something worth while tow- 
ard the reforming of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. Still he has been able to ef- 
fect less than was expected of him ten 
years ago. He labors under great diffi- 
culties. Some of them grow out ‘of his 
position. He calls himself a Catholic, 
but not a Roman Catholic. (The Roman 
Catholics, of course, disown him.) He 
does not wish to be considered a Protest- 
ant. So, being neither the one nor the 
other, he is not understood by the gener- 
al public, who wish a leader to be an 
extreme main; the more go the better. 
He wishes to reform the Roman Church 
from within, but he is not far enough 
within to get hold of its multitudes; and 
he is not far enough without to get any 
powerful leverage under them. And so 
his success is ralatively small. The late 
Dr. F. C. Ewer, of New York, wag in 
good standing in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; but he took to ritualism, threw 
away the word Protestant, (and after- 
wards abused it) and called himself a 
‘Catholic,’ as Pere Hyacinthe does. 
The most misapprehended him, because 
they saw no broad ground between 
Protestantism and Romanism, and only 
a few followed him. So, between the 
reluctance of Roman Catholics to return 
to **Old Catholicism,” and the hesitation 
of Protestants to go back to it, the dis- 
tinguished French priest finds it difficult 
to rally about himself and his ideas any 
large, enthusiastic, following; any organ- 
ized aggressive force. In these days 
ideas need embodiment, sinews, arts, 
arms, vehemence and leadership. 


In the reports of the celebration of 
‘‘charter-day” at the State University, 
at Berkeley, last Saturday, we see much 
to cheer and encourage all friends of the 
Institution. We refer, of course, to the 
public exercises of the morning. (Of the 
‘*social” in the afternoon we know noth- 
ing.) The address of Prof. Kellogg, on 
behalf of the Faculty, was exceedingly 
good, and very practical. We quote a 
single paragraph: ‘‘What are the 
objects of College life? Chiefly two: to 
gain knowledge, and to discipline the 
mind. This knowledge and this discipline 
look forward to practical use. The world 
is before the young student -and he has 
his way to make in it. There will be 
sharp competition for the prizes of life. 
Most candidates for future success have 
all too short a time for preparation. 
They cannot go into training too early; 
they cannot train too earnestly. Time 
will be called in most cases before the 
athlete is fairly ready. With this sure 


‘outlook, with this looming necessity, are 


college days to be chiefly given to idle- 
ness and ‘good times?’ How few 
these days are, after all! How many 
useful things cry out for attention, for 
which the student has no time! He has 
continually to turn his back on most in- 
viting fields. The further he goes, the 
the more there is to claim his notice and 
study. Is this a time for dwadling, for 
simpering and mincing, tor @ minimum of 
study and a maximum of fun? Let 
there be fun enough to lubricate the 
wheels; but let the wheels go straight 
forward. It is a chariot for conquest, 
not for pleasuring.” © 


One of the veterans, Dr, Dorus Clark, 
of Boston, has passed away. He was one 
who stood for the old paths. It was on- 
ly a few weeks ago, at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society, that the venerable 
President, Marshall P. Wilder, himself an 
octogenarian, stopped in his address and 
calling Dr. Clark to stand by him on the 
platform, introduced him to his fellow 
members as having on that day com- 
pleted 87 years of life. 


The Legislature of the State convened, 
in extra session, by special proclamation 
of the Governor, Monday noon. It will 
take a week, probably, to get the body 
into working order, and refer the Govern- 
or’s message to the appropriate commit- 
tees. Possibly a set of new special com- 
mittees will have to be appointed, at- 
tended by some strife for the chief places 
on them. It is already hinted that the 
ostensible reasons assigned for calling the 
body together were not the chief reasons, 
afver all, and that these chief reasons 
were political rather than financial, and in 
order to fix things for the fall elections 
and the rotations in office. This may be 
but a surmise. At best, however, we 
shall be called on to exercise some pa- 
tience; more thay we shall have, per- 
chance, unless we pray for it. lf we 
pray aright, this session may have a hap- 
pier outcome than now we fear. 


The great Council, called by the Madi- 
son Avenue Congregational Church, in 
New York, to consider the difficulties by 
which it was surrounded, has formulated 
its conclusions and adjourned. The 
deliverence of the Council we have seen 
only in part. What we have seen is 
eminently worthy of so distinguished a 
body; which could not mistake the cus- 
toms of our churches, and could err only 
in the application of them to the case in 
hand. The chief trouble in the church, 
originally, was that half of its members 
were not raised in Congregational 
churches, and did not understand their 
methods. They seemed to think (as 
foreiguera coming to America sometimes 
fancy) that majorities can do what they 
please, and that minorities have no 
rights—to speak of. Congregational 
churches are in their polity simply sacred 
republics, where individuals and minori- 
ties must be duly respected and kindly 
treated. Till common sense is sanctified 
itis even out of place in a Christian 
eburch. 


The new Secretary of the American 
Board, in place of the lamented Means, is 
Prof. Judson Smith of Oberlin, Prof. 
Smith was greatly admired at Oberlin.Sev- 
eral efforts have been made in former years 
to attract him Eastward to important posi- 
tions. He has done an important work 
among the students in organizing the 
China Board for the occupation of Shens, 
one of the interior Provinces in the north 
of China. The post of secretary in so 
great an institution as the American 
Board has become, is a responeible post. It 
is no sinecure. Difficult and delicate ques- 
tions are always rising. Men in such 
places need the sympathy and prayers of 
them that are within as wellas the 
criticism of them that are without. 


The editorial reception of the New 
Statement of Doctrine is generally ap- 
preciative. We think entirely so among 
the Congregational editors. prin- 
cipal exchange among the Presbyterians 
of the South is, however, tar from idol- 
atry toward the creed. For it remarks: 


‘It is marked by generalities. A more 
thoroughly non-committal document 
would be hard to prepare. On the one 
hand, it presents Jesus as the Saviour, 
but on the other hand, it carefully avoids 
all that would give a distinctive char- 
acter to the creed.’’ 

The Presbyterian,of Philadelphia, notes 
that, “‘the general characteristics of the 
Statement is that it reaffirms the old 
truths, while avoiding the old technical 
terws. The brevity of the Statement 
hinders definiteness on many points, 
and it is possible that the indefiniteness 
was thought desirable.’’ 


The Evangelist, of N.Y., is a good 
deal warmer. This is its verdict: ‘“The 
new creed is a model of brevity, concise- 
ness, and accuracy of definition, simpli- 
city and depth of statement. It is es- 
sentially an wrenic creed, the forerunner 
of irenic creeds in other denominations, 
which will take the place, after a while, 
of the polemic creeds of the seventeenth 
century.”’ And it adds: ‘‘It is nearer 
the consensus ef Christendom than any 
other symbol save the Apostles’ Creed. 
It will prove a tower of strength to the 
denomination which now raises it upon 
their banners. 


The tenth annual report of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
gives in its “tabular statement” for 1883, 
as follows: Persons arrested, 128; con- 
victed, or plead guilty, 126; disagree- 
ment of juries, 1; bail bonds forfeited, 
$7000; obscene pictures and photographs 
confiscated, 11,759; circulars, catalogues, 
songs, poems, etc., confiscated, 657; 
open letters seized in possession of ar- 
rested, 1000; obscene pictures framed on 
walls of saloons, 1; figures and images 
seized and destroyed, 76; lottery tickets, 
2,721; lottery circulars, 17,324; lotteries 
suppressed, 10. This is only a part of 
the tabular statement of the good 
work done. The report says: “Our 
Secretary, Anthony Comstock, has, 
at the request of Christian women, pre- 
sented such facts as are proper to pre- 
sent, to conventions of female philanthro- 
pists, on different occarions. A letter 
containing facts was presented to a con- 
vention of mothers at Detroit; an earn- 
est appeal was made to them to take 
some action against these vile ya 82 
One lady went to her home in Effiogham, 
Ill., and appealed to Hon. James Mc- 


Cartney, the Attorney General of that 


State, for his opinion, which has since 
been sent to every paper in that State 
for publication by the Western Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. We quote 
the following, as words of wisdom and 
sound judgment. Speaking of these 
papers, which we see flaunted from 
news-stands, he says: ‘The most dan- 
gerous of all pictures, and the most cor- 
rupting of all written or printed matter, 
is that which conceals the most indecent 
parts while leading the imagination for- 
ward toward the conception of the most 
licentious things. If what is left to the 
imagivation were pictured in full, mod- 
esty would be so shocked that it might 
not return again to the contemplation, 
but when led forward gradually, the 
mind becomes imperceptibly corrupted, 
and when this is once accomplished the 
line between purity and impurity is ob- 
literated and opportunity is but wanting 
to steep the subject in licentiousness and 
crime.’ 

Says the report: 

‘‘We have advanced one step in 1883 
over any previous year. We have checked 
a licentioug French art, or rather «peci- 
mens of it, and by a single verdict in the 
Oyer and Terminer Courtin New York 
city, we bave cleared many shop win- 
dows, and checked the tide of obscenity 
which had been coming from France and 
other Kuropean countries under the spe- 
cious protection of art. We maintain 
that Genius has no more right to be nasty 
than the common mind; that the French 
artist has no right to debauch the minds 
aud morals of our land, simply because 
he has conceived in his mind a lascivious 
picture, and then wrought it upon can- 
vas. It is nota question of art at all; it 
is simply this, shall foreigners or others, 
bring lewd, obscene and indecent pictures 
here and display them in public windows, 
to the detriment of the morals of our 
youth? The law says no. There are 
many decisions where paintings and orig- 
inal works of art have been suppressed 
under the common law. We simply en- 
furce “the law. The Western Society, 
Mr. R. W. McAfee agent, in the face of 
great opposition and many embarrass- 
ments, has accomplished much good. 
In one of his cases he has secured a re- 
versal of the absurd ruling of U.S. Com- 
missioner Allen in the Eastern District, 
upon the word ‘writing’ ia the act of 
Congress, which declares ‘Any obscene 
writing non-mailable.’ Mr. Allen had 
ruled that this did not apply to a writ- 
ing, po matter how obscene, if inclosed 
in a sealed envelope. Judge Drum- 
mond, of the Cireuit Court of Illinois, 
overruled this, holding that if the writ- 
ing was obscene it was non-mailable, and 
affirming the conviction of the lower 
court, taking care to say he had exam- 
ined the adverse decision of Mr. Com- 
miseioner Allen, and considered it too 
narrow. dJustice Harlan, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, fally comeurred in the 
above.” 


“Having a Good Time.”’ 


One of the most revealing tests of a 
man’s character is the question, what are 
his pleasures? Tell us what style of 
recreation is most entertaing to him when 
he seeks to enliven dull hours, or to oc- 
cupy a vacant evening, and we shall 
know his prevailing taste, his highest 
ideal of comfort and joy. The secret of 
his supreme choize is in such develop- 
ment, aud in that choice is expressed the 
predominant coloring of his life. 

The sterner and soberer occupation of 
his time, to which he gives unwearied 
diligence, may or may not carry with it 
his deepest delight. There may be many 
another reason for his absorption in it 
than that it is most welcome to his preva- 
lent longing. But, when he is free to 
provide for his pleasuring, tell us which 
way he looks, what gives him sweetest 
gratification, and you disclose to us the 
genuine personability of the man. 

Does his heart leap within him when 
he comes toward a table covered with 
physical dainties ? Wouldit be a sharp 
self-denial to him to be turned away from 
indulging in those luxuries? Would it 
be difficult for him to forgive any importu- 
nate one who should step between him 
aud this attractive portion? Or, if the 
opportunity should be — to him 
to relieve some poor and suffering family, 
to carry supplies to some home of sick- 
ness and want, would such an errand of 
mercy give him a more rewarding satis- 
faction ? 

He has a leisure evening. It is prayer- 
meeting night in the church where he 
habitually worships. Witbin theatric 
walls there is some merry and attractive 
farce advertised on the floor of ‘‘the 
stage.” Which scene draws with chief 
force on his desire? Yielding to either 
call, in which direction is he conscious of. 
a ruling preference ? 

He is bound by the ties of some official 
appointment to meet with his confederates 
and plan and execute some effective min- 
istry of benefience to the unfortunate and 
the erring. But he is invited at the 
same hour to the evening festivities of 
some gay social gathering, where mu- 
sic,feasting and dancing regale the senses. 
Will he regret the official bondage that 
keeps him from ‘‘having a good time’’ 
with the social merry-making; or will the 
pulsations of his heart be deepest and 
strongest in the direction of those whose 
need he may bless, or whose bondage to 
evil he may release? | 

And in the manifold observance of 
the Sabbath day, is our ideal of enjoy- 
ment in the thrilling periods of a grand 
oratory, the organ swell, the stirring and 
melting tones of musical voices, the 
glances interchanged with enthusiastic 
fellow-worshipers ? or is the question of 
personal duty more absorbing, the joys 
of its solution more abiding, the act of 
leading youthful souls to Jesus and his 
salvation, a dearer and holier privilege? 

To win approbation and applause for 
some performance of ours; or, without ap- 
preciation, to help and cheer a neighbor 
in the crisis of some disaster, which con- 
veys to us the keenest luxury? 

We may go On asking such qnestions 


through all the roand of our being. And 
the answers that testify to the reality of 
our most coveted and rewarding choices 
will stamp the character with its raling 
features. Whai pleases us most? What 
dish is sweetest to our taste? Where 
do we have the best time ? 

May we know what is our prevailing 
spirit, and understand the secret of our 
character. 


A micer from Arizona came to this 
city last week with $500 in his pocketa. 
Thus loaded, he went about to see the 
town In its worst parts, patronizing vari- 
ous saloons on the way. Such a course 
made him game for thieves, and before 
he had been in the city forty-eight hours, 
every dollar had been stolen. The 
thieves have been caught, but the money 
is still missing, and this poor, foolish 
miner has only himself to blame in the 
matter. We do not have very much 
sympathy for men who have no more 
sense. Too many men come to San 
Francisco and throw their money away 
thus foolishly, and then come to the Y. 
M. C. Association, or to other good peo- 
ple and complain bitterly if they do not 
get liberal and immediate assistance. If 
a stranger don’t know better than to 
earry $500 about with him, and go 
drinking and ‘‘traveling” in the bad parts 
of this city, he don’t know enough to take 
care of himself, and ought not to be al- 
lowed to show his face here. 


itome Missionary 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Rev. John T. March. 


On Sunday, March 23, a large and 
deeply afflicted congregation sssembled in 
the church at Etna, Scott Valley, to pay 
their last tribute of sorrow and friend- 
ship to their late pastor and friend, the 
Rev. Johu T. March. We have as yet 
no particulars of his death and funeral 
except the telegram which came to us 
dated Etna, March 23, and which read, 
‘Rev. Mr. March died Friday, after one 
week's illness of pneumonia. Buried 
to-day. Large funeral.” 

The news came to us, as it will to 
many who knew him, as a_ bolt from 
aclear sky. His last letters, so recent, 
were full of cheer, both in his work and 
prospects. He was enjoying the cli- 
mate—the field. His interest in the peo- 
ple of his charge, as well as their 
attachment to him, growing daily. It 
had not occurred to us for a moment 
the possibility that the next word would 
be his translation. The summons came, 
indeed, as a ‘‘thief in the night,” 
but it found him ready—found him at his 
post with his armor on. His hands were 
full of work and the workers were begin- 
ning to respond to his eager spirit and 
high example. 

It is this that seems so strange, even 
to the Christian’s faith, that in the midst 
of his power and usefulness the faithful 
man is laid aside by death at a moment’s 
call, while many who have but little to 
do or are doing notbing live on and on, 
The veil once lifted, however, ali these 
dark providences will resolve into the 
blessed truth—‘‘He doeth all things 
well.” 

Brother Marsh, accompanied with his 
wife, went to Scott Valley late in Septem- 
ber, and received free and cordial wel- 
come from the churches in Etna,Callahan, 
Oro Fino and “Fort Jones. He 
found much to be done, and imme- 
diately laid hold of-his work in such a 
way as to secure for himself the confi- 
dence and co operattion of his people. 

Pastoral work in a valley of 24 miles 
ia length and occupied with four churches 
imposed exacting duties as te strength and 
time. Never stalwart in health and endur- 
ance, he doubtless worked up to the limit 
of his ability. His quarterly report in Jan- 
wary gave a record of extensive work per- 
formed and the promise of results soon to 
follow. He has gone before to his re- 
ward. Those who knew him will say: 
**Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 

Our brother came to us from Colfax, 
Wash. Ter. He went there from Har- 
persburg, N. Y., where he had labored 
seven or more years. 

He was well known to some of our 
ministers and others as astudent in Yale, 
He was the son of Rev. John Marsh, of 
New York City, who for many years be- 
fore his death was the foremost Temper- 
ance man in the country. He fully 
shared the spirit and principles 
of the father. He, the son, was 
a@ man endowed with a pure 
spirit and gentle manaoers, was in- 
telligent, scholarly, cultured, and full of 
heart and work to do the Master’s work. 
His ability to lead in the service of song 
proved an important auxiliary to his suc- 
cess. ‘With charity for all, and enmity 
to none,” he seemed to have no enemy 


in the world. His loss will be difficult 
tomake up. The field left vacant by 
his death is one that needs constant 
shepherding; the little churches cannot be 
left long unsupplied without loss The 
harvest is ready for the sickle. 

The man who follows him will find 
very little to undo. Who, and where is 
he? We want to hear the man who is 
ready say: ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 


Religious Intelligens, 


Pacific Coast. 


There will be aSunday-school Conven- 
tion next week, on Thursday afternoon 
and evening, at the First Congregational 
Church. Details next week. 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club, Rev. Dr. Barrows presented the 
subject, ‘‘The Church and Reform.’’ 
The essay was — interesting; re- 
ferring especially to slavery, temperance, 
arts and sciences, theology, Sabbath- 
schools, and other movements. Amongst 
the visitors at the Club were Rev. Jo- 
seph Adams, of Oroville; Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, of Contra Costa county; Rev. Mr. 
Hill, of Utah, and Rev. Dr. Belden, of 
this city. 

“The Law and Rule of Christian 
Giving” will be the theme at the next 
meeting of the Monday Ciub. Prof. 
Benton is to present it. 

‘*‘Moses in the Ark” was Dr. Bar- 
rows’ subject at the First church, last 
Sabbath morning. At night the doctor’s 
theme was ‘‘Law and Liberty,” having 
especial reference to the work of Pere 
Hyacinthe, now visiting this city. 

At Plymouth church last Sunday 
morning the pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble, 
preached on ‘‘The Supreme Duty of fol- 
lowing Christ.” In the evening there 
was a Sabbath-school concert and praise 
service. 

Rev. Herbert Macy preached at the 
Y.M. C. A. Hall Sabbath afternoon. 
There was a Sunday-school concert in 
the Fourth church, Sabbath evening. 
A large audience was present. 


At Bethany church, Rev. W. C. 


| Pond preached on ‘*The Corner Stone, a 


Stone of Stumbling.” At night the 
Band of Hope had an interesting meeting. 


The congregation at the Scandinavian 
service, held by Rev. T. T. Frickstad, 
last Sabbath in this city, was the largest 
he has had here. 


‘Wilt Thou be Made Whole,” was 
Pastor Rewell’s theme, at the Mariners’ 
church last Sabbath. Two hopeful coa- 
versions are reported. 


Prof. Mooar preached Sabbath morn- 
ing at West Oakland, and Rev. Walter 
Frear officiated at Plymouth Avenue. 

Rev. Aaron Williams preached at San 
Quentin. 

In Petaluma, Rev. W. F. Furman 
being indisposed, Rev. A. L. Rankin 
officiated Sabbath moraiag, to a large 
congregation. 

At Berkeley, Rev. C. A. Savage 
preached a Home Mission sermon on the 
words ‘‘Give ye them toeat.’’ A Home 
Missionary collection was taken up. At 
night Mr. Savage’s subject was ‘‘The 
Model Prayer.” 


Rev. Joseph Adams, of Oroville, 
preached at Saciamento last Sabbath on 
‘*Pilate’s Exhibition of Christ,” and‘*The 
Firat Thing to be Sought for.” 


At the Congregational church in Oro- 
ville, last Sunday, Rev. Jessie Wood 
preached at 11 subject, ‘‘ What 
is Truth?’ At 7:30 p.m. Rev. Henry 
Ve.non preached on ‘‘The Bible the only 
reliable source of evidence of the exis- 
tence of Diety.”’ 


Rev. W. H. Tubb, of Contra Costa 
Co., gives good reports from his different 
fields. 

At Cloverdale last Sunday, Rev. W. 
L. Jones had his church full, both morn- 
ing and evening. His efficient labors are 
very apparent; the Sunday-school also 
is full. His subject in the morning was 
‘*The duty of Christian effort for others.” 
The evening subject was, ‘‘The creative 
power of God and proofs of his exist- 
ence.’’ ‘‘Let there be light.” 


A stormy night recently prevented the 
good people of the Sonoma church and 
congregation in their ope plan to 
surprise the pastor and his family. Rainy 
weather, however, could not hinder their 
goodness of heart from expressing itself, 
and so for several days past substantial 
remembrances have been sent to the pas- 
tor’s home, assuring him again of the 
good-will of his people. H. H. W. 

Sonoma, March 24, 1884. 


The painful news has come to hand 
that our worthy brother, Rev. J. T. 
Marsh, of Etna Mills, in the northern part 
of the State, after a short illness of a few 
days, died last Friday. We deeply 
sympathize with those bereaved by the 
lamented death of our dear brother. 


Reno.—One received to membership 
on confessiun at the last communion, and 
one more, at least, proposes to join the 
next. 


Rev. W. A. Tenney preached a Home 
Missionary sermon Sabbath morning at 
Grass Valley. A collection was taken 
amounting to $53.65. 


Pere. Hyacinthe lectured in Trinity 
Episcopal Church in this city last Sab- 
bath evening on ‘‘Catholic Unity.”” The 
house was packed by an audience, of 
whom probably three-fourths could not 
understand a word of the French lan- 
guage, in which the address was given, 
It was enough for them to hear the tones 
of voice, and see the man. 


Other Denominations. 

PRESBYTERIAN. —Ten members were 
recently added to the Woodbridge church 
in this city. The congregations at 
Westminster church are increasing. 
Ten persons were recieved into Calvary 
church, this city, at the last communion. 

Meruovist.—Rev. Mr, Masters lec- 
tured recently on China, at the Powell- 
street church in this city. Rev. J. 
W. Ross goes to assist Rev. D. Deal in 
special meetings in Dixon. Good re- 
ports are given from the Columbia River 
Conference of convictions and conver- 
sions. The work of George .Hemus, 
the Evangelist, is said to have been 
fruitful in much good in various parts of 
this State. 

Mertuopis?, Soura.—Rev. H. W. 


Featherstone, formerly of Sacramento‘ is 
now in Summit, Miss. 
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The way ‘‘Pilgrim Chapel’’ is Conducted. 


A mile and a half from any church, 
and alittle way beyond the five-mile house 
to the east of the old San Jose Road, is 
this little chapel; furnished with settees 
and chairs for seats, a small organ, table, 
and a few other things. Folding doors 
at one end, when closed, make a separate 
room for the Infant Class. 

This building was finished and a Bible 
gervice was begun here last October, 
and has been held on every Sunday since. 
Mr. E. ©. Mayhew conducts the 
service. On Saturday afternoon he takes 
his wife, and they go out to this vicinity 
and call to see the people. Sometimes 
they stop over night at the ‘‘Farmers 
Home,” near by. At other times they 
start early and ride out to be ready to 
open the school at 9:45 a. m. When the ser- 
vice commenced, none of the people were 
attending Church or Sunday-school any- 
where. About forty fathers, mothers, 
and children attend the service; one of the 
women plays the organ, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayhew are good singers, so they 
always have good singing, and interesting 


opening exercises, after which Mrs. 
Mayhew takes the small  schol- 
ars into the little room and 


closes the folding doors so that they 
can have their exercises by themselves. 
Mr. Mahew gives an exposition of the 
regular Sunday-school lesson for the day, 
the men, women, boys and girls making 
remarks, and asking questions freely. 
The zest and earnestness shown by all 
lead one to think they fully appreciate 
the chapel. 

This property is held by the Congrega- 
tional Associates. They own two lots 
north of the park and west of the ceme- 
teries. Who will give them money to 
help build little Sunday-school rooms on 
these lots? They -bave a chapel on 
leased land in another part of the city. 
Who will help buy a lot for that chapel ? 
Small sums are thankfully received. J. 
E. Ager is Treasurer, 508 Clay St. 
The Associates pay no salaries and have 
no expenses, except to care for the lots 
and buildings. There are many men 
who will gladly conduct the Sunday- 
schouls and services. 


Prize Speaking. 


ComPETITION AMONG THE STUDENTS OF 
Hopkins AcaDEmyY. 

Plymouth Avenue Church in Oakland 
was filled last Friday evening by an audi- 
ence assembled to listen to members of 
Hopkins Academy, who were to contend 
for two prizes. These prizes, of fifteen 
and ten dollars, respectively, were offered 
by friends of the school for exellence in 
declamation. The following names ap- 
peared upon the programme: Warren R, 
Shilling, of Coulterville, subject, ‘‘Exe- 
cution of Joan of Arce’ (De Quincy); 
James B. Hughes, of Redwood, excused 
from speaking; Lawrence Burke, of Ply- 
mouth, subject, ‘‘Victor Hugo” (King); 
James A. Moore, of Nova Scotia, subject, 
“Statesmansbip” (Phillips); Chas. A. 
Bodwell, Jr., of Lakeville, subject, ‘“‘Jus- 
tice Versus Expediance” (Anon.); Maurice 
S. Woodhams, of Berkley, subject, ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Doom” (Edwin Arnold); A. J. 
McMurtry, of Crown Point, New York, 
subject, ‘‘The Spy’ (Lippard). The 
speaking throughout was excellent, show- 
ing the careful training given the young 
men by Mr. W. C. Merrill, their instruc- 
tor in elocution. The Committee of 
Award consisted of Mr. R&R. B. Snell, 
Principal of Snell Seminary, Mr. J. C. 
Gilson, City Superintendent of Schools, 
and Mr. C. B. Bradley, Instructor in the 
University of California. After consid- 
erable deliberation the committee, through 
Mr. Snell, announced the awards as fol- 
lows: First prize of $15 to Chas.A. Bod- 
well; the second, of $10, to A, J. McMur- 
try. The prizes were tnen presented by 
Mr. Jewett, Principal of Hopkins Acad- 
-emy, and the exercises were brought to 
an end. 


Does Prohibition Prohibit? 


Eprror Paciric: Many excellent peo- 
ple, and members of churches, who be- 
lieve in temperance in an abstract and 
general way, decline to take a pronounced 
stand, calculated to do themselves or 
any body else any good, by resorting to 
the thread-bare platitudes of ‘‘But you 
can’t do it,’’ and ‘*Prohibition don’t pro- 
hibit.” Of course, this argument (?) is 
about as sensible as one against a law to 
punish murder, because we have many 
infractions of that law; still, the following, 
which I copy from The Homiletic Month- 
ly, may have the effect to convert some 
“erring brother.” 

‘The receipts of the Revenue Bureau, 
for all kinds ot intoxicants in four prohi- 
bition States, compared with the whole 
States at large, are as follows: 


AVERAGE 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. PER CENT. 
$28,249.39 0.043 
13,865.21 0.041 
89,586.15 0.089 
2,073,885.70 1.16 
United States...... 86,027,328.55 1.71 


Judge McConnell, of the Fifth Judicial 
District of Tennessee, says he has 8 
counties and 80,000 people in his 
district, without a single dram-shop, 
or place where you can buy a 
drink of liquor. There is not an habitual 
drunkard among the 80,060 people. 
Crime has been reduced 60 per cent. 
Grand Juries which had 60 indictments 
formerly, now have but two. No town 
marshals are needed. Prohibition has 
changed the face of the entire commun- 
ity. In Maryland, 9 counties under pro- 
hibition, with a population of 179,134, 
had but 469 commitments, while 14 
counties under license, with 433,496 in- 
habitants, had 3,222 commitmenta. 

In Maine every diatillery and brewery 
in the State has been absolutely closed. 
There is not an open dram shop outside of 
two or three cities, where office-holders 
neglect to do their duty. 

In Kansas the law is being well en- 
forced. Ex-Governor St. John says 
that in 65 out of 80 towns in the State 
the prohibitory law is enforced as well as 
any other criminal law on the statute 


book. Half the dram shops in the 
state have been closed. One thousand 
out of the two thousand existing in the 
State one year ago have been closed. 
Every distillery has been clored, and more 
than half the brewries, and the other 
half are being prosecutcu. 

The State has increased in taxable 
over $30,000,000 under prohibi- 
ion. 

These facts, and they are only speci- 
mens. tell the story, and refute the theo- 
ries and objections so often urged against 
prohibition, as failing to prohibit. 

The duty of all who believe the liquor 
traffic to be a curse may be summed 
up in a word: 

_ Wherever license prevails, wrest every 
inch of territory you can for prohibition. 

Where prohibition prevails, never sur- 
render an inch to license except from dire 
necessity. S. E.D. 


The Willard Kindergarten. | 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the Willard Kindergarten, 
located at 235 Fell street, in this city. 

This delightful garden of children was 
organized last July by the San Francis- 
co Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
They secured the services of Miss Annie 
Crary, an efficient Kindergartner, and 
one who loves her work. We visited 
this school on last Wednesday, un- 
announced, and were delighted with 
the management no less than with the 
exercises. There was no rebellion, no 
pouting, and no ecoercion,but one har- 
monoius acquiescence to will of the 
teachers, There are forty pupils in this 
school from three to ten years of age, and 
their innocence and native graces, cou- 
pled with the culture and’ enthusiasm 
of their teacher, have a charm we seldom 
encounter. ‘The assistant teacher, Miss 
May H. Kennison, seems to be well 
fitted forthe work, and to be _ per- 
fectly tamiliar' withthe children, the 
system, and its workings. We 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
San Francisco W.C. T. U. upon their 
selection of location, and of teachers, 
and Miss Willard upon her namesake. 
Let any who desire au hour of com- 
plete relaxation from care and diversion 
from trials, or a field for the exercise of 
latent talents, visit this school. It is in 
session during the terms of the public 
schools from 10 a. m. to12 M., and from 1 
to2pr.m. The Union meets on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays in every month. 
They invite all ladies who sympathize 
with their work in all or any of its 
branches to join their society. Their 
annual meeting will be held April 9th, 
for the election of officers, etc. 


Mr. Marshall, the Attorney (General of 
California, has commenced action against 
the estate of Thomas H. Blythe, valued 
at one million and a half dollars, to se- 
cure the same for the benefit and support 
of the common schools of California. 
Some twenty-five or thirty parties are 
laying claim to the property, as _heirs-at- 
law of Mr. Blythe, one of them as his 
illegitimate child. Mr. Marshall avers 
that these parties are presenting fraudu- 
lent claims, and that the State alone 
should have the property. The man 
who with much trouble and care secured 
this great wealth has left it to fraudu- 
lent claimants, or to those in whom he 
certainly could not have had any great 
interest. Tothem it will go—that is, 
what is left after the lawyers’ lion’s 
ehares—unless this move to secure it for 
the State succeeds. This will make 
the property of some real use to the peo- 
ple; thus it may be made of lasting good ; 
and we should like to see it thus dis- 
posed of. But what did Thomas H. 
Blythe care about our schools. If he 
wanted to have his own way and dispose 
of his own money, how foolishly he lived 
and died. And what fools a great many 
rich men are. They heap up wealth 
and know not who shall come after them. 
How much better so to use our oppor- 
tunities as to be able to give a good ac- 
count of our stewardship. 


March 20, 1884.—The 
following incident is related by a teacher 
engaged in teaching mutes: 

One Friday afternoon while giving out 
the Sabbath-school lesson for the follow- 
ing Sabbath, the subject, ‘‘The New 
Song,’’ was written upon the slate. An 
impulsive little fellow, with eyes aglow 
with excitement, jumped up, and calling 


to the teacher said (spelling the word | 


slowly), ‘‘Songs, what does that mean ?”’ 
The explanation being given that all whose 
names were written in the Lamb’s book 
of life, were to sing the New song in 
heaven, he said, ‘‘Yes, but who? who?’’ 
‘*All,” she replied; ‘“‘you, if you are 
among the number.” ‘‘What, me? me? 
a deaf and dumb boy ?” said he. ‘* Yes, 
you,” she replied; *‘your tongue will be 
loosed, your ears opened, and you will 
sing.” 

Fle was wonderfully impressed, and in 
the peculiar way of the mute he said, 
‘‘Oh is it true? Can it be true ? t-r-n-e,”’ 
spelling it slowly, and emphatically. ‘‘Am 
I to sing in Heaven? and will | hear 
singing ? Oh how nice.” Then, after 
thinking a moment, he said, ‘‘Oh, don't 
deceive me; don’t tell me so if it is’nt 
true.” “God forbid that 1 should de- 
ceive you,” said the teacher, moved with 
emotion by the searching, pleading look 
of the blue eyes. “No, indeed, 1 am on- 
ly too glad to tell you that if you love 
Jesus here, and try to please Him, then 
your name will be written in God’s book 
and you will sing, as surely as there is a 
heaven.” ‘‘I am so glad, for Ido want 
to sing, and hear singing, oh! 80 much. 
It must be so sweet, and I mean to try 
to go to heaven,” said the dear little 
boy. 

Should those of us who have all our 
faculties depreciate them as we do? And 
is not this a mute appeal to us to use 
the gifts bestowed upon us to His honor 


Dz. 
and glory ? M 


Commercial Insurance Uompany has re~ 
moved to 439 California St. 


In Memoriam. 


VALLEJO, March 22nd, 1884. 

Dear Pacific: There has recently 
gone from our midst, beyond the mystic 
river that awaits us all, a man whose 
life and character deserve more than pas- 
sing mention. 

Dr. A. J. Egery, of South Vallejo, 
Coroner of Solano County, was buried 
here March 21st. Being absent from 
the city, the writer was not permitted to 
join the long cortege of friends that fol- 
lowed his remains to their last resting 
place, and therefore hastens to pay this 
tribute of affection and respect to a dear 
and honored friend; to bring a laurel 
wreath to the memory of the just, which 
many of your readers may wish to see. 
Dr.Egery was well known in San Fran- 
cisco, and in several of our mountain 
mining towns, where he came in early 
days, among the pioneers, sharing the 
vicisitudes and hardships, the fortunes 
and misfortunes incident to the times, 
but through all these changeful years 
preserving untarnished and unsullied 
the pure gold of a blameless life. 

He is now called away at the com- 
paratively early age of 69 years, and we 
mourn what seems an untimely loss. 
Yet we mourn not as those without 
hope. Only the good are truly great, 
and in this respect our friend was one of 
the foremost men of this county. He 
was aman who “‘feared God and loved 
rightousness.” An affectionate husband 
and father, an upright and useful eitizen, 
a devout and sincere Christian, just in 
deeds and pure in heart. Of such we 
may say his life was truly ‘‘a living 
epistle, known and read of all men.” 
He was a member of the Episcopal 
Church, but bis sympathies and charities 
were by no means confined to it. He 
was often seen among the little band of 
worshipers in our church in South 
Vallejo, where he will be greatly missed, 
and one of the last acts of his life was to 
take part in a tableau there at a Sunday- 
school cnncert on the eve of Feb. 26th. 
So it is plain this man and his life belon 
to no denomination or sect. He eienaan 
only to the one great universal, catholic 
Church, which is the body of Christ, 
and the redeemed of God, of every 
nation, kindred, tribe and tongue from 
the face of the whole _ earth. 

Though the silver chord is loosened, 
and the fae broken at the fountain, 
‘‘being dead he yet speaketh.” In pres- 
ence he has left us, but in spirit he is 
with us still. 

The pleasant smile, the kindly word, we 
shall miss but not forget, for, kept in the 
tender stewardship of memory, they will 
remain among the ‘‘bright things that 
can never die.” We extend our sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family in these 
few words, which but faintly and inade- 
quately set forth the depth of our feel- 
ings. If we loved him much, it was be- 
cause we knew him so well (and how 
often that repels instead of attracts). 

There is indeed ‘‘no union here of hearts 
that hath not here an end.” He is gone, 
and we know not on whom his mantle will 
fall, but the memory of the just is blessed, 
and such is our memory of him. 

Faithful friend, brave, true heart, 
farewell! Whither thou art gone we will 
strive to follow. ‘‘The path may be 
rugged, it cannot be long.” And many a 
song in the night God giveth his beloved, 
ere there cometh—‘‘sleep.’’ 

‘Yet again we hope to meet thee 
When the day of life is fled, 
When in heaven with joy to greet thee, 


Where no farewell tear is shed.’’ 
A. M. G. 


Obituary. 


Diep.—In Oakland, March 18, 1884, Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Sprague) Newcomb, aged 73. 
Mrs. Newcomb was born of excellent 

old New England stock, that has borne 
fruit for many generations in and near 
Hingham and Quincy, Mass. 
girlhood she sat under the preaching of 
the Rev. Samuel Green, in Union church, 
Boston. Her impressions of the solemn 
services, of those days of revival, were 
very vivid. She dated her own new life 
from that pastor’s ministry. Her mind 
was well stored with memories of the peo- 
ple and scenes of the past. She came to 
Oakland with her husband and children 
in 1860; was among the early members 
of the First Congregational church in that 
city, and at the organization of the 
Plymouth Avenue church, threw in her 
lot with it. It may be said more emphat- 
ically of ber than of most, that she did 
what she could. Capable, kindly, wise, 
living to minister, not to be ministered un- 
to, she was a treasure not only in her 
own home, but in the community. She 
bad special tact aud skill in the care of 
the sick, and was ever ready to respond 
to the calls made upon her in this service. 
She was enterprising and inventive as 
respects any work needing to be done in 
the church. Tasteful herself, she espe- 
cially loved to see comeliness and _ neat- 
ness in the house of God. She was not 
only a member of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
but was herself such a society. Withal, 
she was a trustful, simple-hearted and 
conscientious disciple. Not expecting to 
recover from her sickness, she calml 

specified the preparations for her mo f 

and after a few days’ more of painful 

struggle, entered into rest. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This 
reng 


owaer never varies. 
and wholesomeness. 
han the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Sold only in cans. Roya BAKING PowpER Co 
160 Wall Street, New York. 
A-feb21 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 
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A marvel of purity 
More economica 
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—— WILL BE SHIPPED—— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
AndCatalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


J. W. EVANS, Gen’! Agt. 


29 Post St, San Francisco. 


FARMERS SHOULD LOOK 


To their interests in buying 


Agricultural Machinery 
TO CET THE BEST. 


The following well-known implements will b 
recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded 


THE HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chinery for similar purposes. 


THE SCHUTTLER WAGON 


Is the best in the world. 


Adriance ‘Buckeye’ Mower & Reapers 


Are the lightest and most durable. 
The leading Harvesters of the world. 


TAYLOR SULKY RAKE 
Without doubt the best Rake Made. 


THE HODGES HEADER 


Is the best improved and most practicable 
Header in the market. 


RICE’S ENGINE 


sl the only really successful Straw-Burning 
Engine. 


The “Gold Medal” Separator 


Saves grain where other threshers waste, and 
will do more work in a given time than any 
other thresher made. 

ALSO SOLE AGENTS FOR 
CLIDDEN & BRINKERHOFF PAT- 
ENT STEEL-BARB FENCING. 

The standard Barb-Wire of the country. Com- 
bines effectiveness, strength, durability and 
cheapness. 

THE “HOWE” IMPROVED SCALE 


The most accurate, durable and simple Scale 
in the market, 
Co. 


Vy 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


HAWLEY Bros. Hardware 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 
SAMUEL IRVING 


Desires to inform his patrons that he has re- 
sumed business and formed a co-partnership 


with 
H H E S S 
at the old stand, 
219 Montgomery Street, 


Under Russ House, where there is to be found 
a complete stock of 


CENTS’ FURNISHING COODS 


Of the Best and Newest Styles, at the Lowest 
Market Prices. 


EASTER EGG 


ose tieket, concert exercise, and particulars, 15e. 
ulars, with sam free om applicatiea. 


Geo. F. Reeve, JR. H. G. STAAB. 


REEVE & STAAB, 
TAILORING PARLORS, 


COR. KEARNY AND GEARY STS., 
(Entrance, No. 10 Geary.) 
San FRANCISCO. 


A pamphlet of great interest to all, oe 

to Episcopalians and Catholics. Sent by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

CARLOS WHITE, Publisher, 

320 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
Trade supplied by San Francisco News Co. 

Sold by booksellers and newsdealers generally. 

19mch-1m 
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N 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES, 
PHAETONS, 


Farm, Team and 
Spring 


WAGONS. 


REPOSITORY, 
201-207 


MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


E. E. AMES, Manager. 


J. A. BARTLETT, 
J. A. MASSEY, 


Asst. Managers. 


UNRIVALED 
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THE PACIFIC’S 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


Capetowtt j 
Lon 


The Pacrric noticed this work a few weeks ago as follows: 


Cram’s World Atlas is a book well bound, 
12x14 inches, and of 132 pages. 


on heavy paper, in cloth; size, large quarto 


It has ninety maps, with statistical charts showing the size, 


population, area, religion, railroads, commerce, wealth, debt, military and naval strength, etc., 


of the various countries, and of our States. 
store and in th@ house. 


A good Atlas is an exceedingly valuable book in the 
Mr. Cram seems to have crammed into this one about everything that 


can possibly be needed, and Mr. R. A. Tenney, 20 Sansome St., has put it into the market at the 


very low price of $5. 


Its excellencies and price will give it the preference over other high-priced 


Atlases, and it undoubtedly and deservedly will have a large sale. 


Address letters of inquiry to 


R. A. TENNEY, 


20 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Pioneer Piano House 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


AGENTS FOR.... 


Henry F. Miller's Celebrated Pianos 


OF BOSTON. 
Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


SAN®FRANCISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller's Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, F. 


“Catalogues mailed free on application. | 
0G Pianos Rented and Sold on In§ 


stallments. 
J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HoMCOPATEY,) 


125 Turk Street, - ° San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


BARNES’ 


= Patent Foot and SteamPower 
Complete outfits 

Work-shop Busi- 
ood of 
Metal. Circular Saws, Scroll 
Saws, Formers, Mortisers,Te- 
noners, etc., etc. Machines on 
ve Catalogue and Price List Free, 


-F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Street, Rockford, Til. 


E COMPLETE HOME. | 


book, New edition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
from new designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to all classes. Sells at sight. Agents doing big work, 
EXCELLENT TERMS. The handsomest prospectus ever issued. 
apply now. WM.GARRETSON & CO., 629 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. Also other grand new books and Bibles 


Wanted. 


We have ready for delivery a finefline of new 
and popular subscription books of superior 
merit, many just published. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to energetic parties, ladies or 
gentlemen. Steady employment guaranteed. 
Full particulars given upon addressing A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., Subscription Department, San 
Francisco, Cal, tr-3 


| 
| 


PIANOFORTES. 


CALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM HNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, | 
Baltimore. No.112 FifthAvenue,N.Y. 
14sep27-8thp-tl2eow 


Books Stationery 


Largest and finest assortment of 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teachers’ 
Bibles on the Coast. 


| BIBLES from Twenty-Five=Cents 


to Seventy Dollars. 


An elegant line of BIRTHDAY CARDS 
constantly on hand. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Circulars of our FIFTY VOLUME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MODEL LIBRARIES. 


American Tract Society, 


(Pacific Agency.) 
757 Market St., San Francisco. 
jun2?7 -tf 


CO. 


LATEST STYLES OF 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS 


One Price. 
Full Value. 


MONTGOMERY 
Street, 


San Francisco, Cal, 


“Manufacturing Deparnment, 
NEW YORK. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
5mch-3m 


Faster 


From le. to 75 cta. i and plain. 
Send for free, 


| Davip 0. Coox, 46 Adams St., Chicago, 
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THE 


PACIFIC: 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, March 26, 1884, 


Out and Under. 


Out on the promises boldly I stand, 

Jesus’ own promises; Oh, they are grand! 

Out on his promises, under the blood, 

Cleansed and made pure in that blest crim- 
son flood. 

Glorious salvation! so full and so free! 

Glory to Jesus! He sanctifies me. 


Out on the promises; wonderful, sure, 

His own precious word, it for aye shall en- 
dure. 

Under the blood, its bright glory I see. 

Just now in its power it flows over me. 

Praise Him, oh, praise Him! the Saviour is 
mine, 

Glorious fulness of Love all divine. 


Out on the promises faithful and true, 
Out where His Spirit my heart can renew; 
Under the blood; oh, the eestatiec bliss! 
Surely a foretaste of heaven is this. 

Are greater joys known to angels above? 
A sinner, redeemed by His infinite love. 


Out from the world, its allurements and 
snares; 

Out from my doubtings, my fears and my 
cares; 

Under His shadow securely to rest, 

Led by His band who loves me the best. 

Blessings and mercies o’erwhelm as a flood, 

While out on the promises, under the blood. 


Out on the promises, doing His will, 

Looking to Him his own word to fulfill; 

Under the blood, where the blest, precious 

flow 
Washes and keeps me ‘‘e’en whiter than 
snow.’”’ 

Ever I’ll praise Him. All glory to God! 

I’m out on the promises, under the blood. 
—{ Ex. 


Her Standard.—In Two Chapters. 


BY H.C. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was more than two hours before the 
carriage stopped. By that time Chatty 
was numb and sleepy with the cold, al- 
though she had pulled the ample robes 
allover her. When the carriage stop- 
ped it was very dark, and a heavy storm 
was blowing up. Chatty noticed little. 
She scarcely knew how she got into the 
house, but she dimly felt that some one 
was giving her hot drinks and tucking 
her into a feather bed, where she fell 
asleep immediatly. | 

The next morning the sunshine, filling 
the room, roused her. At first she lay 
dreamily wondering why the rising bell 
did not ring. ‘Then she recollected where 
she was, and jumped up quickly, full of 
eager curiosity to see Hardscrabbie and 
her auut. The warmth in her room from 
the wood fire on the broad hearth was 


delightful when contrasted with the tiny 


register at school. 

The room was quite large, and to 
Chatty exceedingly pleasant. It was 
pleasant enough for anyone, however. 
It had three great windows with deep 
cushioned sills, whose scarlet-red cover- 
ings had faded toa duJl red. The high 
wainscoting was of walnut, as was also 
the floor, on which great braided rugs 
lay in front of the bed and stands, and 
a lamb’s pelt before the fire place. The 
chairs were the stiff, lynbacked ones, so 
fashionable with our grandmothers; but 
drawn up by the fire was a splint-bot- 
tomed rocker, which by its home- 
like air, made amends tor the stiff, 
haircloth set. The bed was a huge 
feather one, covered with a silk quilt. 
A bureau and wash-stand, daintily 
draped in white, and three small tables 
finished its furniture. But the room 
would not have seemed half eso cheery 
without the pots of mignonette, and 
geranium, the long flowing window cur- 
tains, and the old samplers over the 
mantel-piece. 
Abraham and Isaac, and of Ruth, dressed 
in reds and blues, with a broad Gains- 
borough hat on, gleaning in the fields of 
Boaz, who, clad in a suit of homespun, 
leaned over the rail fence talking to her; 
for even the quaint pictures seemed in 
keeping with the old bed-rvom. 

All these things Chatty noticed as she 
dressed; soon she went to the window 
and pulled aside its scarlet curtains. 
She looked out upon a white world, a 
world wrapped and muffled in a heavy 
snow. As ehe looked out over the broad 
fields to the river, and then to the hills, 
@ woman entered the room. 

It was not her aunt, but the house- 
keeper; for the old lady Smith, as she was 
calied, had seldom left her room for 
years. Chatty was giad to see her, she 
seemed so cordial and hearty in her 
words: ‘‘Now, my dear, it is nearly 
noon; you were very tired last night, so [ 
did’nt call you. Will you bave some 
breakfast now ? I'll send it up here, for 
your aunt always eats in her room, and 
the dining-room is as cold as a barn. 
Now I must go and see old Mias Charity. 
Do you take a glass of milk for break- 
fast ?” And still talking the good wom- 
an, whom Chatty afierwards learned was 
Mrs. Dexter, went from the room. 

The breaktast, served in the old egg- 
shell china, seemed wonderfully dainty 
to the school-girl. Almost before she had 
finished, Mrs. Dexter came hurrying in, 
saying, ‘‘Make haste and finish ;your aunt 
is in a hurry to see you, and we never 
cross her in anything. Can you come 
now ?” 

Chatty had meant to take off her red 
ribbons, and smooth out her curls, a 
hopeless task; but now she could not 
wait, so she wenf just as she was, and 
she was very bright and pleasing to see 
that morning, dressed in a soft gray suit, 
trimmed with plain bands of fur, her 
collar fastened with a red bow, anda 
little gold dagger. 

With*Mrs. Dexter she passed through 
the halls of the old farm-house, spacious, 
but O, so cold, and at last came to a sort 
of little ante-chamber. Mrs. Dexter 
left Chatty here, and went io to see if 
the old lady was ready. Soon she 
called the half frightened girl, who, in 
some way, had pictured her aunt as a 


gaunt, large-boned old lady, with a mas- - 


culine voice, and a hard, -stern face. 
What was her suprise to see a tiny 
lady, half buried in a great arm chuir, 
with the whitest of white hair, a soft, 
tremulous voice, and a very sweet ex- 


Even those pictures of 


old manison. 


pression on the face, which had not yet 
lost its beauty. She was dressed in a 
heavy silk wrapper, with soft folds of 
lace at ber neck and sleeves. Her eyes 
rested strangely on Chatty. For some 
time she said nothing, but at last spoke, 
her voice endivg in a whisper: “So like 
Gertrude, so like Gerirude,’’ moaned the 
old lady, rocking back and forth, never 
taking her eyes from Chatty’s face. 


"Those wonderful eyes, that never lost 


their youthful beauty, but grew brighter 
and keener year by year. Gertrude was 
Chatty’s mother, whom the old lady 
had seen when she was about CUbatty’s 
age, and whom she had greatly loved. 

Chatty felt, under that steady gaze, 
that if she had come from any selfish or 
low motive, her aunt would have known 
it, and despised her for it. But she 
could look her straight in the eyes, and 
already she felt that. ber aunt could claim 
her love, and all those delicate attentions 
which an old person values and needs so 
much. 

‘Niece Charity,’’ said she, ‘‘are you 
content to stay here till July? If not, I 
want you to stay two days and then go 
back. Decideat once. Will youstay 

**Yes ma’am,” said Chatty, without 
any hesitation, although she would have 
given almost any thing she possessed to 
have graduated that year. 

Now you have promised, hear me. I 
think we shall get along finely together. 
You may do what you please in the morn- 
ing, but I shall claim you from twelve to 
five, and again in the evening. We shall 
oe capital friends I know, but you must 
not be afraid of me.’’ 

**‘T am not now, Aunt Charity,’’ said 
Chatty, ‘‘but I was whenI came in. How 
you remind me of papa, and | am so glad 
I came,”’ and obeying a sudden impulse, 
the girl ran across the room, and kissed 
the white fcrehead of the lady. A pink 
flush, parily of surprise, parily of pleas- 
ure, lit up her aged face. For over fifty 
years no ove had ever kissed her,or looked 
at her wiih eyes so full of love. Mrs. 
JYexter was an excellent housekeeper, 
and a good companion to ber, but the old 
lady was proud, aad had not encouraged 
her few advances. As for the people of 
Hardscrabble, they spoke of her as ‘‘ex- 
cellent but peculiar,” wiih that’ accent 
and stress on peculiar, and that meaning 
which none but a Yankee could give. 

**Dexter,” said the old lady, ‘‘bring 
me my kniliing, and get piece Charity 
her work, if she has any. “The girls now- 
a-days do not usually have, though, I 
believe,’’ said she, in a tone she meant to 
be very severe. 

Chatty had prepared herself for just 

such a sentiment, and had provided a 
quanity of knitting which sbe hated, but 
etill supposed was the only orihodox 
thing. 
‘*T am going to knit me a skirt,’’ said 
the girl, when Mrs. Dexter returned 
with her work-bag, “‘Is’nt it pretty ?” 
The old lady smiled, evidently seeing 
through her neice’s innocent little ruse 
about the knitting. 

*‘Let me do it for you. It’s all I can 
do, and I should enjoy it so much,” said 
her aunt. ‘‘Ar’nt there other things 
girls do in these days, drawing, or em- 
broidery, or something of the sort !’’ Now 
Chatty had a very fair outfit in oils, 
and asking the old lady’s permission, she 
soon came back with her paints, canvass, 
and long box of brushes. She loved to 
work wiih her paints, and had a little 
talent for drawing, so that with her thor- 
ough training, she did very good work 
for s0 young an artist. 

The old lady was greaily interested in 
the pleasant liitle excitement of seeing 
Chatty unpack and arrange her work. 

‘**Dexter,’’ she said soon, ‘‘go up to the 
garret and get my old easel for Charity. 
She has none. | once paiuted, also,” she 
added. ‘‘Dexter tells me you have 
the red bedroom. There used to be a 
picture in there of Ruth and Boaz. 
Did you notice it ?”’ 

Poor Chatty—she felt her face flush, 
How she nad laughed over that pink-faced 
Ruth but a short time ago. ‘‘I did not 
look at the pictures very much, but I[ 
shall do so to-morrow.” Just then, to 
her relief, Mrs. Dexter came in with the 
easel. Soon Chatty was working busily at 
a study of flowers that she meant for 
Miss Brooke’s Christmas. All day she 
painted, and her aunt knit until the long 
November twilight began to creep over 
the hills and envelope the old farmhouse. 

Then Mrs. Dexter brought tea, and 
lighted the wax tapers. ‘The old lady 
hated lamps; would not bave one in the 
room. ‘The soft light shone prettily on 
the little tea table, set with old silver and 
china. ‘‘Girls all likesweeimeats,’’ said 
her aunt, as she passed her the old-fash- 
ioned damson preserves. ‘‘I used to be 
fond of them, myself.” For a long while 
they sat at the tea-table, but at last, when 
it was taken away, Chatty drew her 
chair up close to her aunt’s; for the lone- 
some feeling crept on with the night. 
She must have guessed this, for the firm 
young hand was held lovingly by the 
thin old one, as she told Chatty stories 
of when Jobo, her father, was a boy. 

That night, when she had gone to her 
room, Chatiy wrote a long letter to her 
father, giving every particular about her 
aunt, and her leaving schovl. Then, 
as she went to bed, Mrs. Dexter came 
with the warming-pan, tbat took the chill 
from the linen sheeis, and soon Chatty 
was asleep—her first day at her aunt’s 
ended. 

Many days passed like the first—quiet, 
loving, busy. The old lady had tak- 
en a fancy that she would like to see 
Chatty in some of her own girl-clothes; 
and Chaity, to whom, after the life in the 
school, the old farm-house was very dull, 
was glad to do it; so she became changed 
to the Chariiy of half a century ago, and 
even someiimes to one of a hundred 
years back, when she dressed in the old- 
est costumes. 

Chatty had brought new life into the 
Mrs. Dexter was glad to 
have such a gay, laughing girl around. 
Scotch Mary, the cook, thought that lit- 
tle Miss Charity was a very nice young 


person io come and talk with one, once in 
a while, and to fix one’s caps. Her hus- 
band, Donald, the coachman, liked her 
from ihe time she praised the horses, and 
asked him to teach her to drive. For 
the girl “had a way with her,” as Mary 
said, that was very atiractive. 

Gradually the farm-house lost its shut- 
up look. Different rooms were opened 
up, and at last, in a sofily cushioned 
wheelivg-cbair, the old lady might be 
seen any morniug being wheeled up and 
down tbe upsiairs ball, by a very bappy 
aud proud niece. By Chrisimas, she 
cousenied to be carried down siairs, to 
see Chaiiy’s tree, an institution almost 
forgotten in the old home. ‘hat (ree, by 
the way, was a compleie success. Al- 
though Chatty bad siopped echool, her 
allowance of pocket mouey had not been 
stopped; so through Miss Brooke she or- 
dered mavy and fine presevis for her 
Aunt, Mrs. Dexier, and Donald, and 
May. But the greaiest surprise on the 
tree was a liiile gold waich, set in pearls, 
that had belonged to anoiber Chariiy 
Smith on ber seventeenth Christmas. At- 
ter Christmas the diving room and sit- 
ting rooms were ‘‘resurrecied,’’ as Mary 
said. ‘I'be old lady, greaily improved in 
body and spiits, by spring time, found 
that she could be carried up and down 
stairs every day, and not feel the worse, 
but rather the better, for it. 

The people around, too, found out that 
if old lady Smith was a liitle peculiar, ber 
niece was a bright, merry girl. 

If Chaity had so pleased, she might 
have been the acknowledged ieader of 
the young people in the neighborhood, 
But she did’ni please. She lad come to 
see her Aunt, and meaut if possible to 
get herto write to her nephew, Chatty’s 
faiber. Chaity koew that if she would 
do this, her father would answer immedi- 
alely, and would soon come to see ber. 

But for a long while the old lady was 
obdurate. She knew that-she had held off 
the family by her coldness. She had 
believed that they wanted her ‘money; 
but sbe now fouud out that ber fortune 
seemed small in comparison wiih ber 
nephew’s, and that they never thought of 
her movey. Cbaity used sometimes to 
despair of doing avy real good; she could 
say very litle, and when one morning her 
aunt gave her a liiile note to enclose in 
the next letier to her father, she could 
have cried wiih delight and surprise. 

‘Read ii, niece,’ said her aunt. All 
the words traced were: 

“God bless your daughier, ‘Love one 
anoiber, even as | have loved you.’ 

Your erring old aunt, 

Cuariry Karen Harpuca Smira. 


It was shori, but it was long enough 
tu make the heart of the young girl very 
glad, as she thought how her father 
would rejoice. ‘Then, afierwards, tbe 
knowledge that all was peace in the 
family once more, helped her wonderful- 
ly to thiuk bravely of graduaiing next 
year, and not of this year’s class. She had 
by nomeans losi her place in the school 
because she was away, but by many 
letiers and gifis had kept up the connec- 
tion wiih the girls. 

Once more Chatty is with Miss Brooke. 
This time in ber own room at her aunt’s. 
The graduating exercises are all over, 
and Ubatty is perfecily, she says almost 
insanely, happy; for Miss Brooke has 
come to see ber, and rest wiih her for 
two whole weeks. ‘hey are siiting 
by the west window, waicbing the 
sunset. The red glow has faded, 
but the sky is siill beautiful. The 
breeze, fragrant wiih jassemine and hon- 
ey-suckle, comes in through the open 
window. Miss Brooks looks very much 
pleased with Chatty. She has devel- 
oped a womanlivess and quiet self. pos- 
session, almost dignity. She has about 
outgrown her name Chatty. She is now 
nearer Charity. Miss Brooks sees the 
sweeiness in the face that was not there 
before. She knows who bas roused the 
bousehold from a ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’ 
sleep to pleasant activily. She koows 
that the old lady, who talks so proudly 
of ‘‘my grand-niece, Charity, aud my 
nephew in India,” bas changed. 

Rising and going to her traveling-bag, 
she takes out a Russia leather case. 
Opening it, she clasps an old bracelet, 
set in pearls and garnets, on the fair, 
whiie arm of the girl beside her. ‘* ‘Fi- 
delity to every trust’ has conquered,” 
said she. ‘I'he girls sent me here to 
deliver it, and I am so pleased to do it, 
my girl, for you have been faitbful.”’ 

‘Miss Brooke,’’ answered Chatty, 
who is taken strangely by surprise, ‘‘I 
don’t deserve it. 1 have done so litile. 
Give it to some one else.” All the an- 
swer Miss Brooke makes is to kiss the 
young face, so conscious uf every failure, 
so willing to grant oihers the prize. 

But although Chatty says that she did 
not deserve that prize, I think she did; 
don’t you ? 

THE END. 


Tue Home Attar—Have the family 
gathered together every day, and let God 
be acknowledged in your daily affairs. 
Invoke His help in the practical concerns 
of the family. Have the children reared 
under the blessed influence of the family 
altar of prayer. Give the little ones a part 
in the service. Have them read and 
learn leading truths and facts from the 
Word and Bible History, and call such 
to mind at the time of worship. Thus 
will the exercise be attractive; and the 
truth and facts will be indelibly impressed 
on their minds. Do all our Christian 
families have worship in their bomes 
regularly ? If there are any who are omit- 
ting this service, let an altar be reared at 


once. Qh! the precious influences 
of the Home Altar. Let it never be 
omitted, even father’s absence. 


Nothing can be substituted for it in its 
effect on the moral and spiritual 
training and growth of the family. 


_ Archdeacon Farrar recenily stated that 
in four hours in one evening in an English 
city, 36,803 women were seen going into 


public houses. 


Moody and Sankey’s Work. 


Mr. Moody’ bow abides in strength. 
I never heard him preach with so much 
breadth and earnesineas and pungency 
and power. There is a pathos and mel- 
lowness about it very sweet and precious 
to all who love the lord. Of Mr. San- 
key, also, the same is true. He sings 
better than two years ago. His singing 
is an untold help in the service of praise 
and salvation. God re-anointed 
them both for their work in the greatest 
city on the globe. They are the best 
answer to all skepticism and doubt. 
Tbe sneers of Ingersoll vanish like flax in 
the flame before the mighty power of God 
which works in them. 

London is divided into districts, all to 
be worked as best they can be during 
the season. ‘They are now in their sixth 
mission, and have several more to visit. 
Three vast iron tabernacles have been 
constructed for their use, each holding 
5,000 people. One is taken down in 
one place when ihe two or three weeks 
are over, and put up in another. The 
work is so great it requires a large com- 
pany of workmen two weeks to take one 
down and re-erect it. ‘They are tremen- 
dous structures, with a platform at one 
end for speakers and singers, three large 
double doors on each side, and a long, 
convenient inquiry room adjoining, with 
periinent passages of scripture in large 
colored letters extending quite around 
the vast auditorium. Being. of iron, 
with very litile wood, and lighted with 
gas, they present a very light and airy 
appearance. They can be filled and emp- 
tied with perfect quietness and ease. 

We were present at the last two serv- 
ices at Stratford, East London, on Sun- 
day and Monday, and also at the open- 
ing service at New Cross in South Lon- 
don, ‘Tuesday. The transition was 
made without a break, or the rest of a 
day. 

The closing services at Stratford were 
very impressive and affeciing. Prayer 
had been made nightly for weeks by 
Christians, before the mission eame. 
Singers and ihe inquiry-meetivg workers 
bad been organized and instrucied in 
their work. Printed cards were in readi- 
ness to take each inquirer’s name and 
address, and give to proper authorities, 
Ju this faithful and thorough way, over 
three thousand inquirers were delt with 
during the mission at Stratford, aad a 
deeper interest is expected at New Cross, 
where the work now is, for the spiiiual 
power has been deepening from its be- 
ginning. One beuevolent Christian gave 
four thousand copies of Mr. Moody's 
new volume, ‘‘T'bhe Old Gospel,” and 
each convert also received ihe especi idly 
valuable book of Mr. Moody, **The 
Way to God.” ‘There are always pres- 
eat some of Jondon’s leading Christians 
in wealth, intelligence and position to 
lend their iofluence. The day of doubt 
and questiouing as to the worth of the 
work has passed, and God’s people seem 
to have seitled down to try to reach all 
souls possible in this mighty city. 
Christianity is alla miracle. lt is the 
power of the Spirit, redeeming the world 
through Christ. This work is one of the 
bright and powerful miracles of Christi- 
anity. Ou Sunday morning, Spurgeon 
in his public prayer used this petition: 
** Bless, O God, thy servant Moody, and 
Jet thy. spirit rest on every word he 
preaches this day with great power,” 
It was the only personal reference in his 
prayer. 

It is a wondrous sight to see the streets 
for blocks away lined with the multitudes 
gathering to these services of Moody and 
Sankey. None go in except by ticket. 
The doors are closed often long before 
the time set for service to commence be- 
cause the last foot of space has been 
filed. On Sunday night the meeting 
was appointed at eight. Three thousand 


| were in the house at five and the preach- 


ing was over at five minutes past eight. 

Mr. Moody does not forget America, 
and asks many questions about the 
spiritual state of the churches and the 

. M. C. A. work. Could we help go- 
ing into the inquiry room, and did we 
fail of a great blessing there? When 
one of his old St. Louis helpers said her 
Bible had been left at the hotel, he in- 
stantly handed her his familiar, well- 
marked Bagster, and said, ‘‘Here, take 
mine. I have work for you.”’ We had 
the comfort of bringing in five names. 
Three, I trust, meant true acceptance of 
Christ, and two, restoration to light and 
peace, afier long seasons of wandering 
and coldness. Ob, the joy of living in a 
spiritual atmosphere like this, of speaking 
God's invitations into hearing ears, and 
bowing in prayer with willing hearts. 
As I write these lines I know how many 
hearts in America will throb with a re- 
newed delight, as they read, and long to 
be more deeply engaged in the blessed 
work of leading souls to know the Lord. 
Why need we tarry? Much time yet 
remains for this work in our charches 
before the summer breaks. We need 
not wait three months for the harvest. 
—|From a letter by Rev. Dr. Goodell in 
The Advance. 

Counem Buorrs, (Ia.), March 11:— 
To-night the fast mail over the Burlington 
route arrived in this city at the terminus 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
on time at 7 p. m., making the run from 
Chicago in 15 hours and bringing the 
Chicago mail and papers 14 hours quick- 
er than ever before. The mail was at 
once transferred at the depot in this city 
to the Union Pacific Railroad, connect- 
ing with a fast train on tbat road tor San 
Francisco. Large crowds assembled at 
the Council Bluffs depot to receive the 
Chicago morning papers. Great enthus- 
iasm prevailed as the train came thun- 
dering in, and cheers rent the air as the 
Union Pacific train rattled away. 


A harbor, La Pallice, has been con- 
structed on the west coast of France, 
where the largest ships, except, perhaps, 
some of the monster iron-clads, can enter 
at any state of the tide. It is three miles 
west of La Rochelle. 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp SBt., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 


CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 


Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treas+urer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


PE N Sip NS for any disability, also to heirs. 
Send stamps for New Laws. 
Col. L. bincuam, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


ALEX. F L OOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Ete. 


30 GEARY ST., SiN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
21nov-lyr 


The Colton D:ntal Association. 


Phelan’s Building, Rooms 6 to 11. 


Gas Specialists. Positively extract teeth with- 
out pain. Over 10,000 references. Estab- 
lished in 1863. Also perform all other 
operations in Dentistry. 


DR. CHARLES W. DECKER. 


Fine Art Cift Books, 
Miscellaneous and 
Standar«u Books, 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, 


Books for Reference, 
Books for Pleasure, 
Books for Teachers, 
Books for Students. 


Stationery! 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMEKCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


'Miarcus Wood & Co’s. Celebrated 


Royal Irish Linen Papers, Con- 
stantly on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 


Arms. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 MONTCOMERY STREET, 
p-d31 Opposite the Occidental 


NO. 20 HEATING STOVE. 


The Best!: 
Alopnlosqy 


The Safest! 


M ECHANICS’ FAIR — HIGHEST AWARD 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove 


WAS AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 
For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 


for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS-& CO., 


aug15-tf 


AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco, 
Orders promptly filled. Tnov-ly 


Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
all improvemegts: 1,000 ans. 
Bu om half 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
populat system. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. M. Antise!l Piane 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


CHAS. A. LATON, 


San FRANCISCO | 


Cor. First and Mark & Strects, San Francisco 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Thei 


WAREROOMS, 


1220 to 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL, FURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-aug16-tf 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZESHOME INDUSTRY! 
Belding Bros.& Co.'s 


— SUPERIOR —— 


Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


0S” The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smooth and brilliant in color 


None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR.... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


FRANK VELEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRICES. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 


OFgCALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


405 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DECEMBER 3iST, 1 


$436,373 5 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 


JOHN H. WISE, 
Pres't. 


Sect’y. 


Crarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


AGENT the tthe 0,5 Compas 


is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest sell 

in America. Immense profits to Agents. Ewe ianelligens oom 
son wantsit. Any one can become a successful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLET BOOK Co., Portland, 
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THE PAocIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“The Thank-You Game.’’ 


‘‘What in the world is that ?” asked 
the young folks of Don and Dorry, and 
their host and hostess candidly admitted 
that they hadn't the slightest idea what 
‘; was. They never had heard of it be- 


fore. 

‘Well, then, how can we play it?” 
‘nsisted the little spokespeople. 

“J don’t know,’’ answered Dorry, 
looking in 9 puzzled way at the door. 

«All join hands and form a circle !” 
eried a voice. 

Every one arose, and soon the circle 
gtood expectant. 

“Your dear great-great fairy god- 
mother is coming to see you,” continued 
the voice. ‘‘She is slightly deaf, but 

ou must not mind that. She brings 
her white gnome with her, and don’t 
jet him know your names, or he will get 
ou into trouble.” 

‘No, no, no!” cried the circle, wildly. 

A slight stirring was heard in the ball, 
the doors opened, and in walked the 
fairy god-mother and her white gnome. 

She was a tall, much-bent old wonian, 
ina ruffed cap, a peaked hat, and a 
red cloak. He (the gnome) wore red 
trousers and red sleeves. ‘The rest of 
his body was dressed in a white _pillow- 
case, with arm holes cut in it. It was 

athered at his waist; gathered also by a 
red ribbon tied around the throat; the cor- 
ners of the pillow-case tied with narrow 
ribbon formed his ears, and there was a 
white bandage over the-eyes and around 
opening for his mouth. The god-mother 
dragged in a large sack, and the gnome 
bore a stick with bells at the end. 

‘Tet me into the ring, dears,” 
squeaked the fairy god-mother. 

‘‘Let me into the ring dears,’’ growled 
the white gnome. 

The circle obeyed. 

“Now, my dears,’ squeaked the 
fairy god-mother; ‘‘I’ve brought you a 
bagful of lovely things, but, you must 
know, | am under an enchantment. Il 
Icando is to let you each take out a 
gift when your turn comes, but when 
you send me a ‘Thank-you,’ don’t let 
my white gnome know who it is, for if 
he guesses your name you must put the 
gift back without opening the paper. 
But if he guesses the wrong name then 
yon may keep the gift. So now begin, 
one ata time. Keep the magic circle 
moving until my gnome knocks three 
times.” 

Around went the circle, eager with 
fun and expectation. Suddenly the 
blind gnome peunded three times with 
his stick, and then pointed it straight in 
front of him, jingling the little bells. 
Tommy Budd was the happy youth 
pointed at. 

“Help yourself, my dear.’’ squeaked 
the fairy god-mother as she held the 
sack toward him. He plunged his arm 
into the opening and brought out a neat 


paper parcel. 

“Hey! What did you say, dear?” 
the squeaked, ‘‘“Take hold of the 
stick.”’ 


Tommy seized the end of the stick, 
and said, in a horse tone: 

**Thank you, ma’am.”’ 

“That's Jobn Stevens,’’ growled 
the gnome. ‘‘Put it back! put it back!” 

But it wasn’t John Stevens, and so 
Tommy kept the parcel. 

The circle moved again. The gnome 
knocked three times, and this time the 
stick pointed to Dorry. She tried to be 
polite, and direct her neighbor’s hand to 
it, but the god-mother would not hear 
of that. 

‘**Help yourself, child,” she squeaked, 
and Dorry did. The _ paper parcel 
which she drew from the sack was so 
tempting and pretty, all tied with ribbon, 

thatshe really tried very hard to dis- 
guise her ‘‘Thank you,” but the gnome 
was too sharp for her. 

no!’’ he growled. ‘‘That’s 
Dorothy Reed. Put it back! put it 
back!’’ 

And poor Dorry dropped the pretty 
parcel into the bag again. 

So the merry game went op; some es- 
caped detection and saved their gifts; 
some were detected and lost them; but 
the god-mother would not suffer those 
who had parcels to try again, and there- 
fore, in the course of the game, those 
who failed at first succeeded after a while. 

‘“‘That'is a splendid game!” declared 
some. ‘*‘Grand!” cried others. ‘‘Fine,” 
“first-rate,” ‘‘glorious,” ‘‘capital,’’ ‘‘as 
good as Christmas,” said the rest. 
Then they opened their parcels, and 
there was great rejoicing.—[St. Nicholas, 


On the 24th of January the Brooklyn 
Bridge had been open to the public eight 
months. During that period 4,635,000 
foot passengers passed over, or an aver- 
age of 19,3123 a day. The bridge cars 
had been running four months, and had 
carried 945,720 persons from New York 
to Brooklyn, and 1,236,000 from Brook- 
lyn to New York, a difference of 290,280 
in favor of the latter. But on the other 
hand the receipts for one-cent tolls show 
that 439,400 more persons crossed on 
foot from New York to Brooklyn than in 
the opposite direction. These differ- 
ences are explained by the statement that 
& great majority of visitore to the bridge 
pay their one-cent fare at the New York 
end of the bridge and either ride back on 
the cars or cross the ferry. The total re- 
ceipts from all sources during the eight 
months was $205,281—$46,350 from 
foot passengers, $109,086 from car pas- 
Sengers, and $49,845 from vehicles. 
On that basis the trustees estimate the 
earnings for the whole year at $521,510. 
But the cost of maintaining the bridge is 
how estimated at $280,000 a year, and 
the interest on the bridge bonds amounts 
to about $1,000,000 a year, so that the 
Structure is running behind more than 
$750,000 annually. Eighty policemen 
are employed on the bridge, and the 
monthly pay-roll is over $19,000 .—[Ex. 


Politeness comes from within, from the 
heart: bat if the forms of politeness are 
dispensed with, the spirit and the thing 
itself soon die away.—[Dr. John Hall. 


Did She Love Him? 


A boy fell from one of the high beams 
of a barn, and was carried to his mother 
sadly crushed and broken. A ski'lful 
surgeon was called. He came, looked 
the boy over, and only gave him a sooth- 
ing dose. 

are nothing to cure him,” 
said the mother. ‘*‘Why don’t yo 

It would be useless, madam. Your 
son has received fatal injury; we will not 
add to his sufferings by useless treatment 
of his fractures.” 

‘*Fatal!’’ cried the mother indignantly; 
‘*To what purpose then is your skill ? Set 
every bone in his body.” 

The surgeon obeyed. It was before 
the use of anesthetics, and when many 
mechanical surgical appliances now in use 
were unknown. The boy, was toriured, 
but the mother looked on, aided and abei- 
ed in the torture, devied all her sou’s 
piteous pleadings, yet shed not a tear. She 
nursed him with almost superhuman 
patience and endurance through months 
of misery, during which be lay bound, 
and often reproached her that she did 
let him die of his pain. He did not die, 
nor become a helpless cripple, but recov- 
ered the full use of his entire body. And 
that body held no common mind. He was 
a genius, a well-known American author, 
who lived seventy-eight years. 

A thought awakened by these facts, 
however, not the man’s history, is our 
subject. 

We suffer; inour agony we wish we 
were dead, or had never been born. We 
cry to God for help, and think he heara us 
not because our pain is not removed. 
Again, we behold the suffering of those 
we love better than ourselves, and our 
heart’s wail for their anguish is more 
piteous than for our own. We say,‘‘How 
can a God of love, a Heavenly Father 
omnipotent, see it without interposing; 
nay, more, order it, and deny our plead- 
ings ?’’ Satan tempts us, ‘‘Can there be a 
(Zod of love ?’’ and we are in danger of 
saying in our heart—like the fool —’‘There 
is no God.” 

Is there a suggestion of help for all this 
in the history of those broken bones and 
that mother’s relation to them? Has our 
Heavenly Father taken the desperate 
case of our fallen, disjointed humanity in 
hand, because he would have life, not 
death, our portion? Can Omnipotence, 
even, interpose ? That mother could have 
interposed to save her,son from suffering, 
yet did not. Did she love him ? Answer, 
every mother who has stood beside a son’s 
cross, with the sword ‘‘through thine own 
soul also.” Does God love us though 
we suffer, though we cry and he is silent ? 
Let his word answer: 

‘**God so loved the world that he gave 
his only-begotton Son;’’ ‘‘The Lord is 
not willing that any should perish ;” ‘‘Like 
as a father pitieth his childern, so the 
Lord pitieth;’’ ‘‘As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you; and 
and ye shall be comforted .” 

Oh, well is it for us, with our broken 
bones, that we have a Father whose love, 
tender as a mother’s, is wiser for us than 
are our doctors, or than are we for our- 
selves!—[ Christian Weekly 


Items About the Presidents. 


President Arthur was 53 years old re- 
cently. He was born October 5, 1830. 
Ex-President Hayes was born October 
4,1822. The only other President born 
in October was John Adams, who was 
born on the 19th, and was 62 years old 
when he was inaugurated. Garfield, 
Pierce and Polk were born in November; 
Andrew Jobnson and Martin Van Buren 
in December; Millard Fillmore in Janu- 
ary; Abraham Lincoln, William H. Har- 
rison and George Washington in Feb- 
ruary; Jackson, Tyler and Madison in 
March; Grant, Buchanan, Monroe and 
Jefferson in April; John Quincy Adams 
in July; Zachary Taylor in September. 
As to deaths, Garfield died in September; 
Johnson, Van Buren, ‘Taylor, Monroe, 
Jefferson and John Adams in July; Lin- 
coln and Harrison in April; Buchanan, 
Polk, Jackson and Madison in June; 
Pierce in October, Fillmore in March, 
Tyler in January, John Quincy Adams 
in February, and George Washington 
in December. Grant was our youngest 
President, having been 47 years old at 
the time he was inaugurated. Franklin 
Pierce came next, at the age of 49. Then 
came Garfield, Fillmore and Polk, each 
50. ‘ihen Tyler and Arthur, both 51 
years old and both Vice-Presidents, suc- 
ceeding to the Presidency by the death 
of Presidents. Abe Lincoln was 52 when 
inaugurated, James Madison 54, Hayes 
and Van Buren 55, Audy Johnson 57, 
‘Monroe, Jefferson and John Quincy 
Adams 58, George Washington 59, An- 
drew Jackson 62,Zachray Taylor 63,John 
Adams 65, James Buchanan 66, and Wil- 
ilam H. Harrison 68. Of these men Gar- 
field, Grant, Pierce, Taylor, Polk, Harri- 
son, Jackson and W ashington bore the title 
of General and had military reputations. 
All of them had been in the Government 
employ in some capacity before their nom- 
ination, and some, such as Van Buren, 
Jefferson, Monroe and the two Adamses, 
had years of training in the cabinets pre- 
ceding them. John Quincy Adams re- 
ceived a salary from the United States 
Government for 69 years, and the sum 
total must have fmounted to $500,000. 
A the close of his presidential term he 
had had 52 years of oflice-holding, and 
his salary had aggregated $425,000; still 
he had 17 years of Congress after this, 
and died at the capitol at a congressional 
session. At the age of 14 he went to 
Ruesia as the private secretary of the 
American Legation, and he was in after 
years minister to England, Germany, 
Portugal, Russia, and the Netherlands. 
—[Cleveland Leader. 


The national debt of Great Britain, 
which dates from February 16, 1689, 
amounts to £786,000,000, or $3,930,- 
000,000. In 1697 it amounted to 
£5,000,000, which was thought to be an 


alarming burden. 


The Essential Element. 


Converts must understand that the 
essential element in religion is not ‘‘good 
feeling,’’ but ‘‘good willing.” It is Di- 
vine truth at work in the soul, beyond 
the intellect, among the affections, and 
in the will. It is the choice and appro- 
priation of truth by the whole man. 
There is a ‘‘good willing” that is no 
more than a ‘‘wish,” a mere ideal shin- 
ing in the soul, as the inufivite depths of 
space and the glorious sun are mirrored 
in the pool of muddy water, seeming 
fathomless, but only finger-deep. The 
true interior life is in its quality a thiog 
of the will—of the will militant, that 
fights the good fight—the will victorious, 
that overcomes. Jt is not in the sbining 
leaves or the swaying branches of the 
oak, but in the deep roois, fasiening 
themselves in the soil, and bringing trunk 
and twig into life-giving connection with 
the earih—connection kept up whether 
the atmosphere above be silent or tem- 
pestuous, dark or radiant, frozen with 
the cold of January or burnt with fer- 
vent heat of July. Religion does not 
depend on feeling, but is sometimes 
strongest when the soul lives by faith, 
and not by feeling; by ‘‘faith, and not 
by sight.” True faith, soon or late, 
brings feeling, but it is by faith that the 
soul lives, whether there be good feeling 
or bad feeling or lack of feeling—faith 
that works, faith that waiis, faith that 
loves, faith that conquers. Good feeling 
may come from wine, or coffee, or opium; 
from some temporal success, some antici- 
pated earthly joy; from an abnormal 
state of the nervous system; from the 
mystic influence exerted by a powerful 
will; from the charm of music, or from 
natural sympathy. Indeed, good feeling 
may come (and that in connection with a 
religious meeting) when there is no 
religion at all. Religion is a thivg of the 
innermost preference and decision and 
habit, a principle and life—like love, the 
love of a mother for her child, a fact, a 
force, an unchanging principle; a root 
that holds on whether it have joy or sor- 
row, elation or depression; a force even 
where the specific object is not manifest 
in consciousness, independent of emotion 
and circumstances. It may be fervent 
in January, during the Week of Prayer, 
or during the special revival services that 
follow; but it is also firm in June and 
faithful in August, and does not depend 
on the preacher’s power or peculiarities, 
the class-leader’s attention, the notice of 
the rich Church members, the excite- 
ment of the prayer-meeting, or the per- 
sonal interest of the departed evangelist. It 
does not depend upon what the other young 
converts do or favor, or on the power of 
the old songs that are sung and resung, 
once because thay were ‘‘new,”’ then be- 
cause they were ‘“‘lively,” and now be- 
cause they are ‘‘familiar.” 


The King of Book Agents. 


J. Madison Watson lives in Elizabeth, 
but does business in New York. Just 
now his friends are congratulating him on 
three recent important additions to his 
library. Mr. Watson met an engaging 
gentleman on the train the other morning, 
who proved to be a Philadelphia book 
agent. 

‘‘This is what I am selling,” said he, 
turning the back of the volume so that 
Mr. Watson could see it. 

‘‘Why, that is jast what I want. My 
wife and I have been talking about it for 
several days.” 

The book agent made asale on the 
spot, and also learned by inquiry that 
Mr. Watson lived in Elizabeth. When 
Mr. Watson had settled into his slippers 
and dressing gown, and drew his easy- 
chair up to the fire that evening, his 
wife surprised him by saying: 

‘‘My dear, I got that book to-day, 
that you were talking about. An agent 
was along our street, and I knew you 
wanted it very much.”’ 

**Holy terror!” shouted Mr. Watson, 
‘*l’ve got another one over at the office. 
Bought it this morning on the train. For- 
got to bring it over. That fellow’s a 
scoundrel. I’d like to wring bis neck.” 

Ten minutes later, Mrs. Watson called 
from the front window: 

“‘Mr. Watson! Mr. Watson! That 
book agent’s going up to the depot now. 
Run and catch him.” 

But there was the deep snow, and Mr. 
Wateon was in his slippers, and while he 
sputtered and fumed, a paiiial way out 
of the difficulty presented itself. A neigh- 
bor come driving by in a sleigh. Watson 
called out to him to catch the book agent 
at the depot, and detain him a few mo- 
ments. Away sped the cuiter. At the 
depot this short and sharp colloquy took 
place, as the train for Philadelphia came 
puffing in: 

‘Hey, book agent! book agent!’’ 

‘*Well, what’s wanted!’ 

‘*Mr. Watson wants to see you; he'll 
be®here in a miaute.”’ 

‘*What does he want ?” 

‘*Don’t know.” 

‘‘Watson? Watson? Oh, I know. 
He wants one of my books. But I can’t 
miss my train just to sell a booR.”’ 

‘Well, if that’s it, I'll take a book 
and pay for it.’’ 

The transaction took place speedily, 
and the train carried the smiling book 
agent away, just as Mr. Watson arrived, 
full of wrath, to find himself the possess- 
or of a third volume. Book agents, it is 
safe to say, are a tender theme with Mr. 
Watson. 


From a multitude of scriptures, and 
from the whole course of the life of sanc- 
tification in the Church, this deduction has 
been drawn-—the more sanctification, the 
more sense of sin. 

A holy life, spent in the service of God 
and in communion with him, is without 
doubt the most pleasant and comfortable 
life that any man can live in this world. 
—[Melanchthon. 

The-Jews of New York city propose to 
establish a Home for chronic invalids, as 
a memorial of the 100th birthday of the 
philanthropist Sir Moses Montefiore. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such as bring the 
necessary qualifications. 


Hopkins Academy, 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Telegraphy taught. 
Send for Circular to 


p-se20-tf H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
BENICIA, CAL. 
A Home Scnoon ror Youna Lapres. 


HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS 

Institution begins August 1, 1883. It will 
continue upon the original plan and with the 
same corps of teachers. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


ONDUCTED BY REV. 8S. 8S. HARMON 
/ and MRS. F. W. HARMON, for the last 
10 years Principals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
| and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin January 3, 1884. 

For other information, address 


Ss. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Snell Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
568 Twelfth St., Oakland. 
Term Opens August Ist, 1883. 29 


| MARY E. SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 
Principals. 


Mills Seminary. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu 
tion will commence on 


Wednesday, Jan.9 1884. 


For Circulars giving particulars, sddress 
REV. O. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Oo., Cal. tf 


W. J. DINGEE Grant I. TAGGART 


Taggart & Dingee 


Successors to Woodward & Tag£.rt) 


Real Estate Azents 


Anp GENERAL AUOTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 

Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the ‘sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. ; 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Montgomery street. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for 
Coast for 


aci c 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF{ 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tae Pacrrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 


to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation |. 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


Demorest’s Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 
$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation, and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication: it is 
now tmproved so extensively as to placeit in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 
quarto, 8¥ x 11 inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings, oil picture, or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York, and by special agreement combined 
with the PACIFIC at $4.00 per year. 495. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front Bt. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ATENTS 


MUNN & CO., ef the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Can 
England, France, Germany, etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, and 
most bt circulated scientific panes. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. lendid engravings and interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amere 
can sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTLFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent for the 

Florence, 
White, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


SEEDS, 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Flowering Shrubs, 


Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Ete., Ete. 


04*"Seed and Tree Catalogue published sepa- 
rate, and sent on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO., 
& 421 Sansome St., S. F. 


26dec 


x & Return to us with TE 
ut is ut GTS. & you'll getby 
that will bri rou in MO , in One Mon 
Need nocapital, M. Young,173Greenwich York, 


CENTS wanted for the History of Chris 
tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 

$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 


‘ instant 
‘Anakesis ed and is 
an infalibie cure for Piles. 


Price $1, at , or 
ree. Ad.**A ARES 
, Box 2416 NewYork 


Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
& Co., Publishers, Portland, 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY”’’ is beautifully situ- 
' ated; and asits name suggests is a ‘‘nest 
in the mountains.” Grand scenery, splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives. and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and iavigorating—specially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well-set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 
Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 
Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoft, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Sawing Made Easy 


ghtning Sawing Machine! 
Senton Days A Groat Saving of 


Union Savings Bank, 


Broapway AnD NintH 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (D¢c.,’79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John O. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 


Notes, Personal securities - 0,685 00 
Bonds - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - . 63,828 89 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - 1,704 34 
$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon. Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


ERATE FEES. 

We are yon the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


nov2-tf 


J. O. LOW & CO. 


421 Market Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED OIL. 
....COLORS.... 


Illuminating and Lubricating Oils. 


novl0-m4 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter. 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


— Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the,Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISOO 


Connected by Telephone a all the 
elegraph mpany’s 


American District 
offices. 
Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


GEAIN 


AT OLD £TAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRancrsco. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 


OpposITE Parent OFFIcE, WASHINGTON, D. O, 


0S” Quotations and Samples on application. 
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